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THE SPIRIT OF THE MERCHANT. 


Some time ago the question was raised in our cor 
“When Does a Merchant 


(ease to Be a Mechanic?” ‘The intention of the 


respondence columns: 


writer was to call attention to the lamentable fact 
that many plumbers and steam-fitters find it difficult 
to forget their journeyman habits and to discard 
their overalls. This is the position, briefly stated, 
for many other minor points must be included in a 
consideration of the problem. 

The question brought in reply several interesting 
communications along similar lines, which are prac- 
tically incorporated in a recent letter from one who 
signs himself “Billy Bright, Los Angeles, Cal.” We 
reproduce his letter herewith for your consideration 
Engineering’ :—The query of Mr 
“When 


would reason 


Editor “Domestic 
Meyers, in the May 27th issue of your journal, 
does a merchant cease to be a mechanic?” 
ably appear to be somewhat misworded. A good me 
chanic may easily develop into a good merchant, yet not 
necessarily at the entire elimination of the former; the 
chances are that 1f he uses his knowledge so acquired 
properly, he will become a far better merchant in the 
business he knows, than the fellow who opens up and has 
never wiped a joint 

The mechanic becomes a merchant, a merchant worthy 
of the calling, when he begins to make use of the simple, 
but far-reaching, principle of plain common-sense, and 
in this particular instance what does it infer? It means 
that he has bettered his position in the business-world, 
and must make himself fit, not in the manner of the 
“swelled head” because he is “boss.” This is the sure road 
to failure. He will make himself fit by appearance, fit by 
actions, fit by business methods, in company with apprecia 
tion for the term already used, common-sense 

To the wide-awake and progressive mechanic, who has 
the opportunity and grit to embark for himself, the first 
point, appearance, is easy. He finds.it worth a few dol 
lars and little time to look respectable and reasonably 
prosperous, rather than to appear in the manner of “don't 
care,” careless and disorderly, in company with “three 
days’ growth.” The second, actions, means treating a 
prospective customer with consideration, being gentleman 
ly and using tact; this isn’t the same as meeting an old 
friend over “in the place on the corner,” and the fellow 
who is going to get there, knows it. The third, business 
methods, is the big key to success or failure; a tidy and 
clean place of business and things around to correspond; 
one policy for all comers, and this the square deal; one 
price, not the cut-throat variety which always loses in 
ink in the 
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the long run: a judicious use of a little printers 
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r pape istly, but important, keeping abreast 
with conditions in his line and the latest types of equip 
ment, by getting the best paper in the trade regularly 
this means Success, with the big “S.” It 1s hardly neces 
Sar “peal I re but just nevlect a few of these 
items, and weve got it fhe whole array 1s surrounded 
Ly common-sense the easiest and heapest thing to cul- 
tivate, if ome but keep an eye open and use good 
judgment 

Here’s the mechani nd merchant combined, two in 
one, each helps the ther, and, properly used, it’s a com 
bination hard to beat [he shingle over the door sup 
presses the former from publicity, but it is still there in 


being. and the man behind the sign can otten wina client’s 


confidence by tust letting a little bit Ot it come out right 

When the fellow who has started as an apprentice, later 
becomes a journeyman, and 1s called a mechanic, enters 
Lusiness for himself in the manner indicated, and lots 
of bovs have done it and made good, then does that me- 
chanic become a merchant, and 1s justly entitled to full 
benefit accruing from use ot the term This does not 
imply that he literally ceases to be a mechanic, for the 


principles of the practical business instituted through such 
training wi!l ever be there, and, with correct usage, as 
noted, to his personal advantage 

The above letter 1s admirable in tone, but all let- 
ters on the subject have tailed to consider one im 
portant point, and that 1s, that the merchant comes 
first. A man mav be a mechanic from circumstances. 
but he is always a merchant by birth. A mechanic 
never develops into a cood merchant. A merchant 
isa merchant alwavs. You can distinguish him in 
the school plav-ground swapping marbles for a jack- 
knite. Tle will contrive a peep-show and charge a 


He will 


dicker with the mysterious contents of his pockets 


glass alley gor inspection of 1ts contents. 


fora discarded air-cun. Heis a merchant 

\s he grows up, he will merchandise his services 
lt he apphes for a position as office-bov, the em- 
plover is made to feel, in an unconscious way, that 
he is not buving the boy, body and soul, for $4 a 
week, but he 1s buvine service, and the service will 
be the best that can be rendered, and the salary will 
never be a constant. As a helper or a journeyman, 
the same spirit of the merchant will be manifested. 
His stock-in-trade will be turned over to the ad- 
vantage of the emplover manv times during the 
vear. Ilis stock-in-trade consists of his experience, 
his lovalty, his enthusiasm, his care of the tools in 
his charge, his knowledge of kinks that save time, 
and they are sold. Please note that—they are sold; 
they are never hired. 

It is the spirit of the merchant that leads such a 
one to leave the purely mechanical feld in order 
that the merchandising instinct may be developed 
to its highest degree. It is a spirit which is unmistak- 
able. It is all-compelling. It is as emphatic as the 
Americanized Irish echo which, when the question 
was put to the rocks, “Are vou there?” replied in- 
stantly, “You bet vour life!” 

On the other hand, the mechanic in him does not 


cease to be. The mechanic 1s an asset to the mer- 
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chant. [he mechanic can appraise to greater advan- 
tage the merits of any particular propositien placed 
before him. He can estimate at its true worth the 
labor and time-saving value that is claimed for the 
article in a way that the merchant could not do. It 
is, however, the spirit of the merchant that takes the 
mechanic's appraisal and converts it into cash. The 
mechanic savs, “It is good.” The spirit of the mer- 
chant savs, “I can sell it at a profit.” 

It is because the spirit of the mechanic and the 
merchant are not found in co-operation that there 
are sO many losses in the plumbing business. So 
many people who are good mechanics are led astray 
by visionary ideas of profit, and endeavor to ape the 
merchant for greed’s sake alone. They have not 
learned that greed has never yet laid a successful 
foundation for any enterprise. It is a foundation 
which contains within itself every known element 
of disintegration and the builders thereon, not know- 
ing its structural weakness, are to be tound daily 
surveving the ruined structure and saying: “Who 
would have thought it!" 

[t is the spirit of the merchant thai can place a 
true value on the blackboard talks by S. H. Mor- 
gan, Detroit, Mich., which reached their highest 
point of development at the Galveston convention, 
before the National Association of Master Plumbers. 
In the past two years we have called attention to 
these talks, and we have distributed hundreds of 
copies throughout the country. On his return trom 
Texas. Mr. Morgan revised his talk at Galves- 
ton, incorporated its leading points with those made 
before other conventions, and has tssued the result 
in booklet form and 1s now placing these on the mar- 
ket for those who have not read and studied the pre- 
vious pamphlets. There are nine pages of reading- 
matter and one of title, and the price charged 1s $1. 
This figures out at 10 cents a page. It is worth 10 
cents to read the title, and know whether 1t means 
anything to vou or not. “Losses in the Plumbing 
Business”. Have you any? If so, why have you 
got them? Why do you not get rid of them? What 
are you doing to get rid of them? 

\lorgan says: “Every piece of work undertaken 
should preduce a living profit, 1f vou expect to suc- 
ceed.’ Is that a part of vour creed? Have you al- 
ready mentally said to that statement, “Credo” and 
if you have said so, does your review of your past 
vear s contracts tell you that vou have acted on the 
belief?) [f not, it 1s well to remember an oft-quoted 
text: “haith without works 1s dead.” 

We are interested in “Losses in the Plumbing 
Business.” We believe that there is no publication 
before the plumber today which deals with a more 
vital question. If you have not read it, you can se- 
cure it for the sum named, but it will not do vou a 
bit of good if vou do not act on it. Your dollar 
will be thrown away. Jf vou read and act on it, it 
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will pay more than a thousand per cent. and that is 
better than vou can do at the bank. 

But to read and act en it to advantage, vou must 
possess the spirit of the merchani. If you have not 
that, it is better that vou find the particular work © 
lite which will bring vou the greatest returns fi 
its doing. A business which is producing losses, is 
not for you. On the other hand, if you have the 
spirit of the merchant, the merchandising instinct, 
and all that holds you back is the lack of opportunity 
to acquire the necessary knowledge for profitable 
operation, your opportunity is right now. You 
mechanical experience will always be valuable to 
you. It will never cease to be operative, but if vou 
are a master plumber and stick to it, your merchan- 
dising instinct must be supreme, and if brought 
tO its hievhest degree ot evolution will keep the pave 
in vour books devoted to losses comparatively clean 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
SCHOOL TOILET-ROOMS. 


—. 


a 4. 2 


and who is well known by reason of his strenuous cham 


aver, Plumbing Inspector of Pasadena. Cal 


pionship of public-comfort installations, has recently for 
warded to “Domestic Engineering” the following specif 
cations for the construction of school toilet-rooms. Thess 
will be incorporated in the Pasadena building code. Thes« 
specifications aTe complete and wall provide eff ctively 
tor thorough sanitation 


Section. Building Ordinance. 


1 kach and every toilet-room containing more than 
me water-closet or urinal-stall, in) any public-school 
building hereaiter erected, shall be constructed in the 
following manner 

The side walls of such toilet-room shall be constructed 
of brick or concrete 

2. The floors, walls and ceiling shall be plastered with 
a one-inch coating of hard, smooth cement, composed of 
one part portland cement and two parts clean sharp sand, 
with approved water-proofing, and a finish brush coat of 
pure cement; or with hard-glazed tile properly set in c¢ 
ment, or a combination of the two materials; or some 
Other equally good material, making the entire room im- 
pervious to moisture. 


3. The floor shall have a uniform grade of « 


ne-quarter 
in. per foot, to floor-drain or urinal-trough 

$+, <All windows shall have galvanized iron or copper 
frames, casings, sash and wire-glass 

5. The doors, frames and casings shall be metal cov 
ered by the use of galvanized iron or copper, put on in a 
workmanlike manner 

6 \ll water-closet and urinal-stalls shall be construct 
ed of glass, marble, slate, porcelain, or some other equally 
good non-porous material 

7. The toilet-room shall be constructed in such a man 
ner that there will be no exposed woodwork, except 


closet-seats, and so the janitor can use a stream of water 


in cleaning any part of said room without damage to any 
other part of the building. 
~ Inside oft every school building ot Two stories Or 


more in height, except those of Class A construction, 
there shall be installed and maintained 2-in. Stand-pipes 
extending from a direct connection with the city water 
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WISCONSIN WANDERINGS. 


Milwaukee. 

bi. ( Williams, Hl. | Willams and Evan \ 
have filed articles o1 inco poration as the Hi. ¢ Williams 
‘| rap & Valve ( wit! capital 450.000 

The special sewerage mmissi onsistt lohn 
\\ \Ivord, Chicago; tlarris: | kddy, Boston ir.d 
George C. Whipple, New York, which made a report on 
the Menominee River condition and later on the ntire 


. ’ 1 | .) ‘ . ] ’ ‘ “4 
city, has asked the city to pay $24,103.38 tor the report 


: 
The cost of carrvine out the recommendations wall be 
S| a - yD 
By combining the departments of sewer and plumb 
inspection as recommended by the bureau of ethcrency 
and economy, the city would save $6,000 year in Sala 
ries \n ordinance has been recommended tor passage 


which will combine the two departments 
present seven sewer mspectors ind eight drain imspectors 
with George Stolz, who has been chiet plumbing inspector 
for 11 vears and with the department tor 24 years, at the 
head 

Elsewhere in the State. 


Watertow! The contract tor installing a heating and 
ventilating svstem in the Webster school has been award 
ed to Otto Biefeld & Co., the lowest bidders. The cost 
IS to he S6.090 lhe other bids vere S6.560 and SHOP OS 
The work is to be startecl immediately and will be finished 
betore Septembe r 4 

Chippewa Falls-—John Phalen has opened a plumbni 
establishment on Bridge street near the court-house at 
invites the public to inspect his money-saving prices on 
stock and work 

\larinette.— The \larinette Plumbing & IHleatinge | 
has secured a contract trom Madagin & iuerman tot 
12 hath-room equipments and five hot-air turnace jobs 
lhe work 1s to be done 1n the battery ot cottages no 
under construction near the Kreiter Piano Factory and 
the Marinette Knitting Mulls lhe same concern ha 


also been awarded the contract for the plumbing and tu 
ning work in the new bungalow ot Frank |Lauerman on 
Hall avenue and William Severt’s ‘and Andrew Ande 
son's new residences On Wells street ania | ovan avenues 
\ecording to otticers (>] the Company, t he VY are more tha 
rushed this spring on account of building activities an 
general repair work 
Kenosha.—Peter Bogart. agent tor the American Fou 

dry and Furnace Co. of Milwaukee, has secured for his 


firm the contract for the heating plant to be installed 1 


r 
the new addition to the Frank school The cost is to be 
BOSD 
Racine.—The tollowing bids were received at special 


meeting of the school board tor the plumbing of the nev 
Knapp school (). H. Beecher & Co., $4,700: H. Raymond, 
$5,663; W. R. Pugh, $4,795: red lair, $4,900: Smollen & 
Schoenleben, $5,175. This 1s the second call for bids on 
this job, as the firm which was to do the work petitioned 
the board to cancel the contract on account of some mis 
take which would cause it to lose considerable money 

Monroe.—The board of education of Union School Dis 
trict No. 1 of this city will receive bids up to Jul 
for furnishing and installing boilers in the Churchill schoo 
building and also for installing a steam-heating system in 
the South school building in this citys 
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COST OF EXCAVATING. 


dite ‘Domestr engineering” (an you give me 
y information on the cost of digging per cubts vara 
\n early reply would be appreciated 

Des Moines, la \. J. G 
This cost would iry considerably according to the 


nature of the soil. Probably most plumbers have detinite 
figures taken from jobs that have been done either tor 
or by them. We should say that it would not cost less 
than $3.50 a cubic yard and, again, under some circum 
stances, it might run as Ligh as $5 per yard. If you keep 
tab on the digging done for your firm for part, or all of 
one season, vou should be able to figure the matter ex 
actly for your particular locality 
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WANTED—SUGGESTIONS FOR KEEPING TRACK 
OF DAILY WORK. 





Editor “Domestic Engineering”:—Enclosed tind out 


sheet showing our method of keeping track of daily 


No. of Sheet Date 191 
Name of Workman 


Name of yom 


—— — 


No. of ; ‘ . e Ty 
adios NAME OF ARTICLES Do Net Write tn 
Pleces this Columea 
onus b--- ~ ---- + -- 
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Staples & Cutter’s Track-Keeping Card. 


work, especially jobbing. Do you know of a_ better 
method? We always want the best. 
Daytona, Fla Staples & Cutter. 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER IS THE BEST ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


Editor “Domestic Engineering’:—On_ the _ principle 
that a satisfied customer is more profitable than one who 
is always forced to spend for repairs, inasmuch as he 
will recommend his acquaintances to follow his example 
and save money thereby, I believe that it is good policy 
to call an owner’s attention to the little things when 
making a contract. For instance, while city ordinances 
may insure sanitary work, the many minor details not 
touched upon make all the difference in the expenses in 
the course of a year or two. Take the subject of clean- 
out openings in drains; of course, they add to the first 
cost, but in case of a stoppage they may save their cost 
many times over in locating and removing the obstruc- 
tion. Stopcocks on water-supply pipes are frequently 
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used too sparingly. True, it saves the first cost, but think 
of the annoyance involved in shutting off the whole 
house-supply to replace one broken pipe or even a faucet. 
\nother important factor is the quality of the brass 
goods used. A good garanteed article costs usually but 
little more than that put out by some irresponsib‘e firm, 
yet too many plumbers in their eagerness to cut the price 
to the lowest point will use such goods, to the detriment 
of the customer, who would gladly pay the slight add1- 
tional amount rather than endure the inconvenience (and 
often greater expense through damages) consequent upon 
the use of the inferior material. Look after your cus 
tomer’s interests as you would after your own if you 
were erecting the building for personal use, and you will 
never want customers, 1s my experience 
Milwaukee, Wis. oan fae 
+-o 


WHAT'S IN A DAY’S WORK? 


ee 


By Josiah Crabtree. 





“A man’s a man for a’ that,” but suppose, rightly ap- 
plied, he could be twice the man with half the effort? 
What would happen to the country if the craftsmen could 
do ten times the daily work, with far less trouble. If they 
could do better work and so far superior to their present 
output that it would appear like that of an apprentice. 

You have had many articles in the departments of your 
paper in regard to establishing unquestioned ratings on 
heating boilers, but I have failed-to see very much that 
had to do with the physical efficiency of the craftsman. 
the word “efficiency” has been often used by those who 
adorn the higher walks of the business; but it 1s always 
with the application on things void of life. 

Why not consider the greater efficiency of man himself ? 
While we are talking about better business methods, better 
times and better goods, why not throw out the drag-net 
«and gather a few points as to how any man can increase 
his output without making either a pack-horse or a steam. 
engine of himself? 

There is in a day’s work, for the average man, irre 
spective of occupation, a day’s wages, only. For many of 
us this suffices to supply food and raiment. At the end of 
the year we find ourselves no better off, financially than 
we were some 12 months previous. Should the provider 
tor the home have been sick, or laid off for several weeks 
in the year, it is quite probable that the tamily is in debt. 

When the workman again returns to his daily task, if he 
attempts to turn out more work than he previously did, 
in order to catch up, or to attract the attention of the 
“powers that be” and so win promotion, he may be re- 
stricted or will most probably get into difficulty with some 
of the other men in the shop who are jealous. So narrow 
are men’s views and so intense the feeling upon this sub- 
ject, that, in certain places, the daily output of a man’s 
labor is specified to a hair’s breadth. The speed with which 
a man accomplishes his work (if not restricted) depends 
entirely upon the manner in which he applies himself to 
the task in hand. Not, necessarily, the amount of strength 
that he lays out; but the manner in which he distributes 
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his muscle as directed by a brain properly trained to the 
task. The idea that a “sprinter” (so to speak) is born and 
not made is a mistake. It seems to me that acquired 
knowledge, or skill in any trade, if rightly directed and 
systematically applied, 1s better than all the genius that 
ever slipped along the greased tracks of commerce 

Hundreds of years ago, when hand-power and man 
power were rampant, the man who had the most strength 
or was quicker-witted than his fellows, was the man who 
stood at the head. Today, it is the man who sees the 
need of something new, or has the power of organization 
Tomorrow, it will be the man who can turn out three 
times the product of any of his fellows and with less e 
fort. We are approaching this phase of the situation at 
present, for although many labor-saving machines have 
been produced in all lines of industry, if the product of 
the machine is limited by any set rules, the greatest 
amount of efficiency cannot be developed. 

Men are lax in regard to developing their powers in any 
line whatsoever to the fullest extent. There is not a man 
in business or in trade but could do easily double the 
amount of his daily output, if he applied himself to the 
task in a proper manner. This does not mean flying at 


the task as if you were going to tear it to pieces at once 
and working yourself up to a nervous pitch or to a stage 
of exhaustion at the very start. Indeed, the very con- 
trary 1s the case, for if a man’s energies are rightly di- 
rected, he can rest about half of the working day, and still 
put out double the amount of work of the average. In 
order to do this he must work to the extent of his ability 
and skill, while he is working. Mark closely the last 
Statement. 

The average worker, business man, or student does not 
do this. He lags at the task either from motives of lazi- 
ness, lack of knowledge or because he is forced to limit 
his output. His mind wanders from the task in hand and 
the result is that the work drags. The people who are 
interested in “making the job last” do not enter into con- 
sideration at this part of the argument. If the bins of 
httings in your shop are not properly tagged and a man 
has te do an extra amount of walking to find the fitting 
that he desires, he has thrown away just so much effort 
and alsc wasted, uselessly, a certain amount of your 
time. If the tools are distributed, helter-skelter, all over 
the job, he has to stop and find the one that he wants 
to use; he has, again, wasted both time and a certain 
amount of muscle, and his mind is in a very dissatisfied 
state, which renders him incapable of applying his full 
mental force to the task. 

Perhaps you may think the latter point strained, Lut one 
half of the mistakes on a job come from the point just 
stated. Efficiency does not mean muscle alone applied to the 
stocks and dies and the wrenches. Efficiency means mak 
ing every movement count. There is a song that has 
had a great run this last season and its title is “Every 
Little Movement Has a Meaning of Its Own.” It surely 
has, and the man that is not next to the same is not 
onto his job. In doing all kinds of labor, no matter 
whether it be skilled or otherwise, we make too many 
motions. In thinking, we think too many thoughts. If a 
tee or ell can be screwed on to a pipe with six motions 
(and it can) what, in the name of common-sense, is the 
use of making from 12 to 20 movements and chewing the 
rim of the fitting all to pieces into the bargain? 

I do not say that men do not work hard, but the fact 
remains that they labor harder than is necessary, and 
waste both time and strength, by lack of application and 
system. If the tool-chest is located 20 feet distant from 
the bench, when it might have been put only five feet 
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AWAY, it means that there are 30 teet ot distance cove red 
unnecessarily every time that a trip to the tool chest is 
made. Thus time, muscle and shoe-leather are wasted 
without bringing any returns at all. (Ine can take pens 

and paper and figure out just about how many feet of 
> - salt ] . > . | ’ 
distance would be thrown away each day, the time used 


up and what if would amount to at the rate or w 


per day and by the week. You will find that it comes 
to more dollars than you supposed. Then take it for a 
season’s work and the need of system, the primary less 


i 

of efficiency, will begin to dawn upon you 
It would be an interesting study to compute the 
amount ot money that 1s lost to the country just {1 ) 
the lack of the proper efficiency of the individual. Money 
and time both forever gone just because we are not trained 
to make the most of ourselves at the right time and 
plece. This 1s just opening the subject, but for ‘ear 
that I may take up too much space in one tssue, | 


7 
CrOsSse 
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HOW SHOULD A BUSINESS BE STARTED? 


We desire to ask a few questions concerning the man 
who has decided to enter the plumbing or heating bus: 
ness, or perhaps both. We would like to have a series of 
frank and fair replies from all who care to answer 

First—We will grant that the journeyman has the in 
telligence and the qualities, personally, that would make 
him a success in the field, all other things being equal 
He has made up his mind to open up in a town of any 
where from 5,000 to 20,000 in population What is the 
least amount of capital that he can start with, today, and 
stand a chance of making a success? 

Second—In investing this capital (whatever the amount 
may be), how should he appropriate it as concerns the 
investments that he must make? 

Third—Should he discount all his bills? 

Fourth—Should he advertise in the papers from the 
first opening of the shop? 

Fifth—What policy should he adopt regarding his com 
petitors? 

Sixth—Would it be better for him to take a partnet 

Seventh—Would you advise him to lay in and push a 
line of specialties at the starting of the business’ 


A NEW SOLDER IN PASTE FORM. 


Recently a new kind of solder has been placed on thi 
market. It is in the form of a paste in a collapsible tube 
put up just like the familiar tube of tooth paste, and all 
that 1s necessary for its effective use is to scrape off the 
surface of the part a little with a kmfe, squeeze some ot 
the soldering paste on and apply a match, candle or torch 
When the paste becomes hot it fuses and solders im the 
same manner as the old-style soldering stick 

The name of this new product is “Solderall,” and it 
being marketed by the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. through 
its branch houses in various cities throughout the coun 
try. While this article has been in use only a short time 
it has met with practically universal approval by the 
trade. [ts convenience, cleanliness, economy and many 
other advantages have naturally made a wide appeal to 
plumbers, tinsmiths, electricians, hardware and_= supply 
stores. 

++ 

La Crosse.—The contracts for furnishing all piping, 
hydrants, valves and specials to be used in constructing 
the water-works extension, to cost $76,000, were let by 
the board of public works. The successful bidders were 


The W. A. Roosevelt Co., of this city, 118 valves at 
$2011.91 and 90,725 pounds OQ! specials at 2! cents a 


pound; the United States Pipe Co., of New York, 1,240 
tons of pipe at $25 a ton; the Ludlow Valve Co., 24 hy 
drants at $31.85 each. 
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Mr. Pierce in this section continues his discussion of hot-water piping in his usual effective manner. 
“Whatever the pressure carried on a hot-water job one stubborn fact is always present.” Then he states the fact 
in the second paragraph, second column of this page,discusses its importance under open and closed-tank condi- 


tions. 
called “heating apparatus and systems. 


SECTION XLIV. 


On some pipe-lines a deficiency in the length of drop 
it e radiators the farthest from the boiler causes a 
very slow and unsatisfactory circulation. The remedy 1s 


While the demands for accuracy are greater in 


| 
evident 


the erection of the hot-water system than in the gravity 


team, there are many things about the water-heating 
that appeal with commanding force to the home-owner. 
Now that steam heating Is pas tical at below atmospheri 


pressure, so that the temperature of the radiators is no 
greater than in hot-water heating, with the fuel expense 
even less than with most hot-water systems, the hot 
water heating men will either have to learn to do better 
and much more careful work when installing open-tank 
water-heating, or find themselves slowly pushed out of 
the race 

In piping for the expansion-tank there is a great differ- 
ence in the practice in different sections of the country. 
Personally I would advise that the bottom of the expan- 
sion-tank never be less than 30 in. above the top of the 
highest radiator, and, when practical to do so, I should 
connect the tank as shown on Fig. 24. The higher the 
expansion tank above the highest radiator the better. If 
a water-job 1s to be sealed, and a safety valve attached 
to the tank, the utmost care must be taken to provide 
sufficient space in the tank that there may be a generous 
air-cushion in the top of the tank. This air-cushion should 
equal about one-half of the total inside capacity of the 
tank when the water has attained its normal expansion 
for the pressure it 1s intended to carry. 

In selecting a boiler for any sealed job, the manufac- 
turer should be told that the boiler is to be so used and 
a certificate of hydraulic test to at least 200 Ib. per sq 
in. should be furnished. This pressure is not above that 
at which many boilers are regularly tested, but it is well 
to have a certificate of inspection and test from the boiler 
manufacturer even when the job 1s to be sealed to the 
extent of the 10 lb. that the majority of the patent-seals 
When the patent-seal is attached to the 
return-pipe near the boiler in the cellar with a direct con- 


claim to give 


nection from the top of the seal to the expansion-tank 
in the attic, the fitter should always request that the 
manutacturer of the boiler he intends to use should spe- 
cially test it to 200 lb. per sq. in. and furnish a written 
certificate to that effect. The total seal when set in this 
way is sometimes very heavy, and it is but fair that the 
manufacturer of the boiler to be used on the system 
should know that a pressure in excess of the open-tank 
system is to be used. 

In piping for the sealed system, the same question in 
regard to the number of pounds of water at the higher 
temperature that must be used comes up for solution. 


In the concluding lines he wags the big stick at 


He says, 


the wild cat house-wrecking and health-wrecking so- 


The velocity of the water in a system sealed to 10 Ib. will 
be much more rapid than 1n the open-tank system, and 
if sealed to 25 lb. will be more rapid than at 10 lb. These 
If in an open- 
tank system, a 1-in. pipe will supply 40 sq. ft. of hot- 


differences can be stated in this way: 


water radiators, the same pipe will supply 60 sq. ft. with 
all other pipes properly proportioned to a 10-lb. seal, or 
from 112 to 125 sq. ft. and under some conditions as much 
as 200 sq. ft. can be successfully filled from an inch pipe 
when the seal is at 25 lb. 

Whatever the pressure carried on a hot-water job, one 
stubborn fact is always present. To secure the delivery 
of 1 B. t. u. from a square foot of radiating surface 1 Ib. 
of water must be cooled 1 deg. Fahr., and therefore the 
number of times the water must pass through a given 
radiator in a given time will be conditioned upon the num- 
ber of degrees of loss there is in the temperature at each 
passage, 

The usual loss when the open-tank system is properly 
proportioned and under average conditions is about 5 deg. 
when the water enters the radiator at 180 deg. and the 
air of the room surrounding it is at 70 deg. This is a 
higher temperature than is usual’ for the average in an 
open-tank system, but might be secured. Taking the aver- 
age jobs the country over, and the difference is perhaps 
10 deg., which, of course, means a slower circulation. The 
average radiator will hold just about 1 Ib. of water to the 
sq. ft. of rated surface, that is the 2 and 3-column goods, 
and their capacity for radiating heat is approximately 1.5 
B. t. u. per degree of difference per hour below 170 deg., 
or 1.6 above 180 deg. See Table FF, Section V. With the 
average temperature of the water passing through the ra- 
diator at 170 deg. and the temperature of the room at 70 


deg., the difference is 100 deg.: this multiplied by the 1.5 


equals 150 B. t. u. per hour. If there is the cooling of 5 
deg. from 1 sq. ft. in the one circuit through the radiator, 
each pound of water must pass through the surface 30 
times in one hour. If the loss is 10 deg., the circuit must 
be made 15 times per hour, and the pipe-size must be 
larger to supply the water. Under the conditions named, 
70 deg. in the room and 170 deg. average in the heating 
medium, it is very doubtful if a loss of over 15 deg. be- 
tween the entering and leaving temperatures is often 
found in well-proportioned work. At this point it is well 
to recall the fact that with a difference of 15 deg., that 
with the water entering at 170 deg. and leaving at 155 
deg., the average is 162 deg. or a loss in efficiency of near- 
The difference when the water averages 
170 deg. is 100 deg. between water and room, the radiator 
emitting 150 B. t. u. per sq. ft. per hour. 


ly 10 per cent. 


Let the water 
enter at 170 deg. and leave 15 deg. lower, and the average 
is only 162; the room being at 70 deg. the difference is 
92 deg. and the radiating value per sq. ft. drops to 138 
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B. t. u. per sq. tt. per hour (92 X 1.5 i138). This is a 
condition to be considered when the job 1s being laid 
out for the workmen. 

The farther away from the boiler the radiator receives 
its supply of water, the lower will be the entering tem- 
perature as a rule, and also the slower the natural circu- 
lation. Fitters who use the so-called two-pipe circuit and 
who reduce the pipe every so many hundred feet of radia 
tor surface, need to be very careful, as they near the last 
radiator taken off, to provide not only an ample size in the 
supply-pipe but to provide for a generous drop tor the 
return-pipe 

Jecause of this feature it will be found in hot-water 
piping that the overhead system is best whenever it can 
be used, as the difference in temperature of the entering 
water can be more easily estimated and the drop 1s cer- 
tain to be the most rapid at the place where it is the most 
needed. 

Next to this come the single main circuit in the cella 
with the supply-pipe for the radiator starting from the 
side of the main circuit-pipe when near the boiler and 
the return entering the bottom of the same circuit-pipe 
farther along. As the distance from the boiler increases 
in this sort of connection there is no reduction in the 
size of the main-pipe of the circuit and as the pitch of 
the pipe is all the way down from the boiler, the last 
radiator taken off will have a slightly increased drop-pipe 
over the next preceding radiator on the same floor. After 
getting some distance from boiler the radiator supply- 
pipe is taken from top of main. There is one other im- 
portant feature to the credit of this single-pipe main cir 
cuit and that is that all elements which go to accelerate 
the flow are united in the one pipe. The circulation is 
more positive than in any other cellar-circuit system. The 
fact that this type of piping provides a continual circula- 
tion of the water in the cellar-pipes if every radiator on 
the job is shut off, is of as-much value in this construc- 
tion as in the overhead system. Some fitters claim that 
the circulation is the quicker in the cellar single-pipe be- 
cause it averages to require less feet of pipe in the total, 
and therefore less friction. 

From what has been developed in regard to hot-water 
heating it is evident that there is always, even in the 
so-called non-pressure, or open-tank system, a greater 
pressure to the sq. in. in the hot-water boiler than exists 
at the steam boiler under present ratings. When the ex- 
pansion-tank 1s several feet above the top of the highest 
radiator, say 10 ft.. and tank connection is made to the 
return-pipe of this radiator, there will be over 4 lb. pres- 
sure on the circulating water at the point where the tank- 
connection is made. The difference between the steam 
gravity job at 2 lb. at the boiler and the usual hot-water 
job so far as pressure on the crown-sheet of the boiler 
is concerned 1s all in favor of the steam. 

In the matter of selecting the boiler for the hot-water 
system all the things that enter into the matter of se- 
lection for steam enter into the careful selection for water 
heating, namely: The size of the fire-pot (see section 34). 
The kind of coal to be used (see section 28). The 
number of hours to be run with one firing (see sec- 
tion 25). The division of the fire-surface (see sections 33, 
34, 35). The stack temperature required to produce the 
rating, is of even greater importance to the man who 1s to 
select a water-boiler than it 1s to the steam-fitter (see 
section 25). 

The manner of selecting a hot-water boiler from the 
B. t. u. transmitted is in no manner different than with 
the steam-boiler. The only difference is in the divisor. 
With steam there is a tacit agreement on the part of the 
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—‘Sanitary Pottery.” 





manutacturers to consider 240 B { u. per sq tt per 


| ’ _ . ‘ ‘ - : 
hour as the value of radiatio1 but it is different with 


water, and it may be found that the majority of the manu 


facturers are still rating their boilers on the percentage 


basis, bo per cent more tor water than their steam-ratiny 
for a given boiler. It will be necessary, then, for the hot 
water fitter to exercise the responsibility that the manu 
facturer has so freely thrown upon him and select a 
radiator value to please himself 

We will assume that the fitter is not desirous of wild 
cat fame, but wishes to give his client the safest, easiest 
to handle and most economical sort of a heating job 

This would mean that a room temperature of 70 deg 
is to be secured at zero weather with the average tem 
perature of the water flowing through the pipes at trom 
150 to 160 deg., the difference being only 80 or 90 deg 
As the radiator has a heating value of 1.5 B. t. u. per deg 
of difference, the divisor would be either 120 or 135 B 
t. u. in the place of the 240 B. t. u. used for steam. (150 
-~7O or 160 —70 XK 1.5 120 or 135) 

In case of closeness on the part of owner, perhaps one 
of the kind that stands up very straight and declares “that 


| 
the man who puts in the lowest bid and will warrant the 
job to heat will get the contract,” the fitter who 1s so 
crazy to get a job that he will put in a bid for such an 
undertaking, might figure to get the expansion-tank 10 
or 15 ft. above the top of the highest radiator, and to 
connect it with the return close to the boiler, and the 
pressure thus attained will enable him to figure safely 
that the average temperature in the radiators will be 210 
to 215 deg Suppose he takes 210, the room at 70, differ- 
ence 140; 140 * 1.5 => 210 B. t. u. for his divisor. In the 
same manner if he desired to seal the job either with 
one of the patent “heat-generators” or with one of his 
own, he would decide as to the temperature that the pro 
posed seal would permit, from this deduct the room tem 
perature, and multiply the sum thus found by the radia 
tor value of 1.5 to 1.6 to find the B. t. u. which each sq. ft 
of radiator will emit, and this will be the divisor instead 
of 240, as for steam 

Nearly every day some honest well-meaning fitter loses 
a job to some house-wrecking concern which apparently 
undersells him. It is usually because the fitter, knowing 
only one way to figure a hot-water job, neglects to find 
out that a wrought-iron shell, made to stand the pressure 


that some high-sounding named seal will put on the jol 


is to be used for the wildcat boiler, and that the piping 
can, from its size, only deliver sufficient water to the radi 
ators BECAUSE of this pressure, which must produce quick 
circulation. After it 1s too late, he wakes up to the fact 
that he could have sold what the customer actually bought 
at the same price and have made a bigger percentage than 
he ever dared to put on a legitimate open-tank system 
of the only kind he knew anything about 

If the fitter desires to test the rating of any hot-water 
boiler on the basis of 180 deg. at the boiler, he will con 
sider the average temperature as 170 deg. tor the tlowing 
water, which gives him just 100 deg. difference, and a 
divisor of 150 B. t. u 

(To he concluded } 
- t+o 
Preparing for the Annual Bath. 

The owner of a large tenement received the following 
from an irate tenant: 

“Dear Sirs: I want them se 


‘ler steps fixed right of— 
my wife near fel down last nite and like to broke her 
dam nek. Please send blumbber and figs our bath tup 
It will soon be time now for us to use him agen.” 
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SAFEGUARDING LEAD PIPE UNDER THE FLOORS. 


Iditor “Domestic Engineering’ :—Can you tell me a 
uick and reasonable manner in which one can protect 
lead pipe from the damages inflicted by Carpenters or rats, 
iter the pipe has been placed under the floor? Many 
times these annoyances will happen and cause the plumber 
juite an extra expense when he was in no way to blame 


% 


“Damages 


[tf iron pipe were used, the nails used by the carpenter 
would not pierce it as they do the lead pipe, and the rats 
could not gnaw holes in same. However, as lead pipe is 
used frequently, the best thing to do is to protect the 
lead pipe by running it in iron piping, or if that is con- 
sidered too expensive (and it would not turn out to be so 
ij the expense 


= 


if taking up the floor and making good the 
leak were taken into consideration), one could use tubes 
made of tin which could be sprung over the lead pipe 
very conveniently. These tubes would give protection 
against rats, but would not be absolutely safe against 
nails. However, if the lead pipes are run far enough be- 
low the flooring, there would be less danger from the 
carpenter 


DOES WATER ABSORB AIR? 


I-ditor “Domestic Engineering’ :—Please answer the 
ollowing question Does water absorb air and if so, to 
what extent? Does this affect the air chambers On a 


plumbing job? 
New York T. S. Robinson. 


\t atmospheric pressure, it is said that water will ab- 
sorb some 4 per cent of its bulk of air. With a high pres- 
sure the water will absorb more of the air. This explains 
why some of the air chambers on jobs sometimes become 
somewhat inoperative. It is a matter that can be easily 
remedied, as pet cocks can be placed on the air cham- 
bers and air trequently admitted 

+o. 


HEAD OF WATER. 


iditor “Domestic Engineering’ :—Please tell me what 
is meant by the head ot water. I do not tind a clear ex- 
planation at present writing Student. 

The head ot water at any given point ts the vertical 
distance between said point and the level of the surtace 
of the water 


WATER DELIVERED BY PIPES. 

Editor “Domestic Engineering’ :—It 1s often desired to 
know the quantity of water that will be delivered per 
minute by a certain size pipe, with various pressures and 
lengths of pipe. This is one of the cases where there 1s 
no “rule-of-thumb” to guide the uninitiated, and ‘“guess- 
work” will not enable one to “deliver the goods,” to use 
a current expression. The following simple explanation 
will be worth saving for future reference. 

Problem.—We will assume that we wish to know the 
gallons of water that will be delivered per minute by a 


In. pipe, 20 ft. long, with an initial pressure of 20 Ib. 
It is the usual practice to assume that a column of wa- 
ter 27 in. in height, is equivalent to 1-lb. pressure. This 
equals 2.25-ft. To reduce the 20-lb. pressure to feet-head, 
we have 20x2.25—45 ft. head. The quantity delivered will 
be found by the tollowing formula 
q—Vd5 h 
— X4.7 1 
| 
in which g=quantity in cubic feet per minute; 
d—diameter of pipe in inches; 
h=—head in feet; 
l=length otf pipe in teet. 


In this case we have 


~ 5 
q=—V.5 4! 


es | 


x 4.711.238 cu. ft.—9.26 gal _ (ap- 
20 prox.) per minute. 
The following explanation will make this clearer: 
i4-in. pipe=.5-in. pipe. .5° means the 5th power of the 
pipe. ' 
The 5th power of 2 or .5 1s found as follows: 
oO Ist power 


a 


25 2nd power 
125 3rd power 


0625 4th power 


oJ 


03125 5th power 
03125x45—1.40625, which divided by the length, 20 ft.= 
07031, and the square root extracted gives us approximate- 
ly .263, which x 4.71=—1.23873, approx. 1.238 cu. ft. per 
minute and this x 7.48 (gal. in one cu. ft.)—9.26 approx. 
gal. per minute delivered by the pipe under the condi- 
tions stated. 

The water delivered per minute in cubic feet or gallons 
by any size pipe can be easily ascertained after the above 
explanation is clearly understood. It must be borne tn 
mind that with this formula, pounds-pressure must be 
reduced to feet-head, and this can be easily done by mul- 
tiplying the pounds-pressure by 2.25, which is equal to 
a column of water 2 ft. 3 in., or 27 in. high. It will be 
necessary to understand how to find the fifth power of 
any number as explained earlier, and also how to extract 
the square root of numbers. There is nothing complex 
in either one of the propositions. By carefully read- 
ing the above explanation and working a few problems, 
it will be readily seen that the only number one will have 
to bear in mind is the factor 4.71 

The method of figuring the quantity of water any size 
pipe will deliver under certain conditions has not been 
very clearly stated in the various trade papers, and the 
writer trusts this imple explanation will be of benefit 
to the trade. To state the matter briefly, to find the water 
discharged per minute by a pipe of any size, multiply the 
5th power of the diameter by the feet-head, then divide 
this by the length, then extract the square root of the 
result, then multiply. this result by 4.71, and the answer 
is cubic feet of water discharged pe: minute. Multiply- 
ing the cubic feet by 7.48 gives the quantity in gallons. 


Moline, Tl Thomas Tait. 
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LOCATION OF AIR-CHAMBERS. 

Editor “Domestic Engineering’”:—Whertre should the 
air-chambers be located on a plumbing job and in what 
position? 

Philadelphia. lL. Coghat 

Speaking generally, they should be placed where thes 
will receive the shock of the moving column of water 
The air-chambers should be placed vertically. If set i: 
any other position they will soon lose the air and thus 
become filled with water and useless for the purpose for 
which they were intended. Many plumbers consider that 
if they place the air-chambers near the faucets, that is all 
that is necessary. The water-meter is a somewhat deli- 
cate piece of apparatus, and, in a place where the water 
pressure is heavy, it should be protected from the danger 
of water-hammering by an air-chamber placed near the 
meter and between it and the house fixtures. 

oe 


WHY DOES OATMEAL STOP THE LEAK? 





Editor “Domestic Engineering”’:—Sometimes when a 
leak happens to come in a boiler we throw in a handful 
of oatmeal and the leak will stop in a few hours. Can 
you tell me just why this is? 

Omaha, Nebr. J. G. Hopkins 


We believe that it might come from the suction of the 
water escaping through the leak. This draws enough oi 
the smaller particles of the oatmeal into the leak and 11 
may become stopped up and in time harden enough to 
hold. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR PLUMBERS ARE OUT OF 
DATE. 





Editor “Domestic Engineering’:—I have observed 
with some interest, the various letters published in yout 
paper relative to the examination of plumbers tor a 
license in order to make their daily living. I have oiten 
wondered if any of the guys who are responsible for the 
examinations, could, themselves, pass some of these, but 
be that as it may, the thing is more or less of a farce 
Any good, bright man who has any use of his mind and 
hands can, today, go to some practical school and in a 
year’s time or less, easily learn to perform all the mechan 
ical parts of the trade. Some have done it in less. Now, 
if he studies at night the books that are handed out to 
him, he can cram into his head the tacts which will en 
able him to pass the technical part of the examination 
with credit. Thus such a man can pass the examination 
that might cause the fall down of a good and a practical 
workman. 

I have often wondered why they do not take the daily 
work and life of the applicant up for examination instead 
of a test of a few hours which, at the best, can be but in 
complete. Look over the applicant's actual work that 
has been done for the past year or more. How many 
jobs has he put in that were sanitary? Have they given 
satisfaction otherwise? If not. just why? Was it the 


fault of the work or the goods? Thus you get a means 0 
getting a line on the employer. This record could be 


very easily kept by the inspector and would not consume 


so very much more time in addition to his regular duties 


and thus you would get a record in black and white of 


everv man that worked in the town. Jt would be what 


he did, and not what he claimed that he could do and, 
for one, I think that such a record would be a mighty 


—~ 
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yoOOoKd thing Or Doth the master and thie rourhneVMnian \ 
| 2} . sala ; } 11 

good workman would not be atraid t te] where he ha 
} ee = ? ’ 1 ; ‘ a «¢ , 

worked, tor he would know that his record wouid she 

just what he had done, and as for the bums and rough 


necks, 1t would soon put them out of the business entirely 
Trusting to see this in print, I remai 
Kansas City Starkev |i 
->-?> 


A SANITARY ENGINEER. 


Editor “Domestic Engineering” \ sanitary engineet 
a civil engineer who has made a specialty of plumbine 
heating, ventilation and sewage disposal. ‘The sanitary en 


gineer must possess a knowledge t mechanical ehgimeel 


ing and chemistry, relative to planning out sanitary meth 
ods of sewave disposal, besides overcoming obstacles 1 
volved in surveys for intercepting sewers. He must have 
the ability to estimate requirements for present and future 


population of communities and knowledge of the various 


~ * 
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causes leading to pollution of soil and stream \ pro 
tession which will teach cleanliness is next to godliness 
In my own estimate, there are few true converts to Chris 
tianity when vou follow the plumber’s route through cel 
lars, alleys, backyards and along the Labbline brook an: 
river front 

Instead of a river beautiful and babbling brook, you se 


hideous piles oft refuse throughout the land that remy cl 1) 


ot a slimy serpent crawling through a swamp. Chin 
paying the penalty of ignorance. So will our so-called 


Christian nations, if they do not properly dispose of thei 


filth, decay and rubbish. Therefore, conditions at 


— 


ripe, and a knowledge of the cause and remedy creat: 
the specialist, the sanitary engineer. A plumber educated 
lip to complete requirements would make a good sanitary 


~ 


engineer, while a civil engineer, making a specialty of do 


mestic and sanitary engineering, would make the best 


\ knowledge otf and experience in toint-wipine would hb. 
| 


of no service in scotching the germs of disease No. a 
‘“‘lead-head” must be a “high-brow” to succeed as a sanitar\ 
engineer \ practical knowledge of mechanical detail in 


sanitary construction is invaluable to a sanitary enginee! 
But the average plumber is not going to make much o 
stagger in that direction. The ever-increasing uncertainty 
of income prevents many masters and journeymen from tin 
dulging in flights of fancy. The flights of necessity keep 
them busy 

Believing that there is no technical school or college in 
position thoroughly to educate one in sanitary engineer! 
| think that the best method to secure the desired know! 
edge is to enter the service of a frm making a specialty 
that line. With practical experiencé and travel, on 
be in a position to realize the requirements © the prot 
sion and gain the ability to more than meet the require 
ments. The plumbing trade is almost standardized and not 
sO many years ago it was in the stone age, using a sling 
shot instead of a siphon. When sanitary engineering 
asked for its pedigree, it will say it “just growed up” som: 
times along with the doctor, then with the plumber or civil 
engineer: then out of pity an Alma Mater should adopt and 
standardize it 

~— +o 

Thornton, Ia—H. C. Knappen & Son have bought the 
business of Frank Foster & Son and will carry on the 
business under their own name. A plumbing departmen! 
has just been added to the business, and this will be mad 
a leading feature of their store hereatter 

Cleveland, O—M. Stein gets heating work on new 
apartment building being erected by L. Zeller, Cleveland 

Williamstown, W. Va.—C. W. White gets plumbing 1n 


- ’ » ene ; Ay.) 
new home being built by Mrs. Charles Brand at Wt 


ee See ee eee 
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MASTER PLUMBERS AS SANITARIANS.* 


By David Whitetord, Chicago 
lt 1 iid that when Dr. Johnson tirst heard of Boswell’s 
‘ ‘ ; , t hi 1 irr h he : } 1} »¢] \ ith de 
WILE MNO) tf) Write iji™ PLIST Diy, he announced Wl ] c- 


cision that if he thought Boswell really meant to write 


| uld prevent it by taking Boswell’s 
not mv intention to write a book on the life 
of the master plumb ssociations throughout the coun 


try. nor of the National Association of Master Plumbers 
of the United States, but only to say a few words about 
them while still alive and nct like the great Egyptian 


kings. who Were all tried attetl death before they could he 


In the year 1881, as I remember, the New York City 
employing plumbers organized themselves into an asso 
master plumbers This was the first associa 
tion formed in the United States which was of any con 

Lenice. and if became center ot motive power The 
next cities to fall into line were Chicago and St. Louis, 
and then others followed. | ought to say that the employ 


ing plumbers of Chicago tormed an association in 1863, 


| New York City. then. must be given credit for the 


initial movement. which resulted in a convention being 


held in that city in 1882, twenty-nine years ago Poday 
e can still sa they builded better than they knew; 
has been evidenced year atter year in the annual gath 
erings, growing greater and greater until this has bs 
me the strongest and most important factor among 
trade association n influence and efficiency for health 
nicasure Who can estimate thre value of the work done 
ind the resu!t obtained lL hat which has been done 1s 
madelibls tamped on the record of our trade-industry 


ind to it may be traced every step of the way up to thi 


present ivh standard of plumbing and drainage condi 


What was the origin or need tor a master plumbers 
issociation Had there been revealed any new oppor 
tunities for usefulness, or was the public making new 
demands for better service No, it was the gradual 


wakening that came to the more intelligent and pro 
vressive members of the craft a vision that the true 
conception of their relation to public health and safety 
had not been realized 

lo my mind, just at this time and coincident with the 
association-movement, there was inother agency at work 
to overthrow the prerogatives of the plumber as a manu 
lacturer and a distributor of the goods he made, and per 
haps it was well that there was, for the plumbers as a 
body were loath to give up old ways for new. Out of 


this struggle came a new order of things. Lead pipe 


vave way to iron; the pan water-closet gave way to 
plunger and hopper, and the plumber who also made 
traps, bends, street-washers and tanks became only a 
memory. 

In this new division of the plumbing business, new 
problems ot a complex nature arose as to the rights of 
the manufacturers, irrespective of those whose business 
it had been, to sell to consumers direct, regardless of any 
This in itself was one of the 
potent factors for the unification of employing plumbers, 


trade-protecti nn whatever 


as a contest had to be waged for self-preservation and a 
victory won. This was secured at the national conven- 


tion held in’ Baltimor by the adoption of resolutions 


*Paper presented to the 29th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers, held at Galveston, Tex., 
June 14-16, 1911, 
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for trade-protection, now known as the Baltimore Keso- 
lutions. This 1s one of the way-marks which can never 
be blotted out Through the earnest and constant in- 
sistence of the national association, a working under 
standing was consummated, and such _ relations’ estab- 
lished between the manufacturers and the master plumb- 
ers as to ensure to the latter a reasonable profit on goods 
handled 

In the beginning of this new epoch our association 
had to meet many new conditions and problems, among 
which the subject of sewer-gas was of paramount inter- 
est. In Europe and America public sentiment had been 
so aroused to the danger from unsanitary installations 
ostracized from 


but plumbers 


that plumbers came very near being 
society as a result of the new propaganda 


‘ 
? 


themselves have never questioned that bad plumbing 1s a 




















' David Whiteford, Chicago. 


means of spreading diseases, and that there was cause 
for anxiety at a time when both materials and methods 
were crude and defective. It has been the aim and pur- 
pose of the leaders in the trade to correct all errors in 
theory and practice, regardless of the sanction apparently 
eiven by long-continued custom on the part of those who 
were not aware that they were transgressing any law 
of nature or endangering public health 

The rise of our trade, or business, or profession, which- 
ever name bests fits our standing in various communi- 
ties, has been rapid. The task we imposed upon our- 
selves we have accomplished, at least to a high degree, as 
is seen in the evolution of trade-practice in the planning 
of systems and in quality of material In the changes 
that have taken place, iron has succeeded lead for soil 
and waste pipes, and for supply-pipes, and seems at pres- 


ent best suited for such use. Venting and _ re-venting 
as now practiced seem to the trade essential features for 
air-purification and protection of traps against siphonage. 
[It is not our intention to enter into any details of con- 
struction or amplify by any criticisms on these subjects, 
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but simply to call attention to the difference in practice 
now from what was considered proper years ago 

There is a growing disposition on the part of sanitary 
engineers and plumbers to look for material for soil and 
waste-pipes which will have strength without so much 
liability to decay, and of which the joints also can be 
made. | am inclined to the idea that lead may again 
be brought into use for these purposes, but understand 
| am not stating it as a fact. | have had long experience 
with both lead and iron. I have removed lead soil-pipes 
thirty vears after installation and found them in good 
condition, and I have removed iron soil-pipe, standard 
pipe, in twenty years and found it full of holes. 

The weak point in lead pipe was that it was too light, 
and that the joints were defective. The pipe should be 


3/16-in. thick, with brass tees. tinned on the inside. the 


upper and lower ends of the lead soil-pipe resting on 
inside flange projections soldered in place. The fittings 
for ventilation purposes in connection with fixtures should 
also be brass, and all other connections made with the 
usual wiped joint, all 


—+) 


f the branch and main pipes o 
wastes being of strong lead. I know that when we have 
had unsatisfactory experience it 1s customary not to run 
risks again, but great results are only obtained by keep 
ing everlastingly at it until success is assured. 

The national and local associations, in their work for 
the elevation of the art and science of plumbing and the 
uplift of the profession, have never neglected to en 
courage invention and improvement and new and modern 
ideas in regard to plumbing fixtures and other sanitary 
appliances, but they examine all such carefully, accepting 
the good and rejecting or refusing to sanction that which 
does not appeal to the judgment of experts. 

Our associations have been instrumental in the crea- 
tion of health departments, through the energy and spirit 
they put into their work. 

Early in our history the question of legislation arose, 
and it is needless for me to take up in detail what points 
were involved, as every well-informed plumber knows 
that he must conform to the provisions of the various 
plumbing codes so generally adopted by all progressive 
cities and towns now. It may be that in our zeal for law 
and enactment of stringent regulations, there is danger 
of going farther than facts warrant. We do not know 
where we stand in regard to many problems, which must 
be solved by practical tests before we can _ formulate 
positive conclusions 

The national association, through the work of its Sani- 
tary Committee under Chairman David Craig, has done 
perhaps more than any other agency to convince us that 
more investigation is essential in regard to ventilation 
of traps, siphonage and trap-pressures, and also what 
organic substances contained in sewer-air are deleterious 
to human life. This is where the rigid rules in our plumb 
ing codes should be carefully considered. There is a 
movement on foot to determine mathematically the size 
of soil and waste pipes, and how many fixtures of vari 
ous kinds should be allowed on a pipe of given size. 
There is also danger in breaking the continuity of a given 
size of pipe by abrupt terminations, thus spoiling the 
integral smoothness of the inside of the pipe. In other 
words, it is proposed to put the system under rules such 
as gas companies use. 

As one of the dominant principles of our association 
is not to claim an exclusive right to the field of plumb- 
ing sanitation, we invite with pleasure and welcome to 
our work all who will co-operate with us. 

Many manufacturers of plumbing goods deserve the 
highest praise for producing such beautiful and sanitary 
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xtures in this connection permit me to mentior é 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, the Standard Sanitary Mfe 
and the L. Wolft Mig. Co. No man has done mort 
plumbing interests than the late Ludwie Wolf His 
has been a lite of devotion to his work. and ¢ 
be remembered 

The Master Plumbers’ (vssociatio nvites to tts 
lowship, | am sure, thre plumbing Mspectors ind’ sant 
tary engineers of all societies We have seen reports 
from such bodies which would make us envious of the 
good work they are doing and of the trade-papers full 
of instruction which are prepared and read at. thei 
meetings 

As we are living in an age of social science uplift and 


extension of publi ind private philanthropy and vovern 
mental economics, it would be well for our moneved 
interests to consider the welfare of our poorer citrzens 


In Chicago there has just closed a “Child Welfare Fx 


hibit,” visited by thousands, which was declared a ereat 
success. [his was, in my opinion, an act in the right 
direction. The rich are pouring out their wealth liber 
ally in many channels to aid the unfortunate, but. it 
-eems to me that no call 1s more imperative than that 


| 


which comes from the appallingly unsanitary homes of 
the poor. It is the duty of master plumbers to herald 


abroad this propaganda—to impress so forcibly that it 


cannot be overlooked that it will cost the municipality 
and private charity less money to build sanitary ri 
where little sickness will be found. than to alleviate the 
suffering caused by present terrible conditions 

In conclusion, let me say that it is a shame the daily 
press has done so little in spreadine the gosp 
health. While the deliberations of our last national 
vention were being held in Chicago, the papers made but 
little mention of our meetings What we wer loin 
was not sensational enough for then Yet it wa uty 
that they owed the public, to let the public know that 
thousands of dollars were being spent for thei enefit 


We crave not publicity, but we regret that 


seems to be so little understood and apprectat: 

\ll praise to our trade-papers, which have ably sup 
ported us in all our work since our birth as an organi 
zation. Our influence throughout the country would 
have been greatly curtailed had it not been for thet 
powerful assistance \mong them should be mentioned 


the New York “Sanitary News,” “The Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal,” the “Sanitary News of Chicago” and “Dom 
tic Engineering.” What a power these papers have been 
in the spread of the gospel of sanitation can never be 
known 
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OBITUARY. 


W. N. Shandrew. 

Word has been received of the death at Elgin, Ill., of 
\W. N. Shandrew, who conducted a plumbing and stove 
business in Easthampton, Mass., for many years. He went 
to Illinois after disposing of his business to B. P. Owen 

John Ferdinand Donnerberg. 





On July 7th, at his home, East Eighth and Haley streets, 
Portland, Ore., occurred the death of John Ferdinand 
Donnerberg, called “the father of Portland plumbers.” 
Mr. Donnerberg was born in Prussia on Oct. 15, 1830, and 
emigrated to America in 1849, during the famous rush to 
the California mining fields. He engaged in mining in 
California and in Idaho at that time, but later devote 
his attention to the plumbing business, from which he 
retired in 1892. Mr. Donnerberg was an exempt fireman, 
a member of the German Aid Society and connected with 
the directorate of St. Mary’s Orphanage at Beaverton 
He is survived by his widow, four sons and five daughters 
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The First Step Toward Commerc 


Law for Separation of Plumbing, Heating, Gas-Fitting 
and Ventilation Passes New York Legislature 


ial Emancipation in the Plumbing and Heating Trades in 


the Country 


\ bill introduced in the senate of the New York State 
Legislature by Senator T. D. Sullivan, of New York City, 
and known as Bill No. 1887, “An act to amend the general 
municipal law and the State tinance law, in relation to 
awarding of contracts,’ which is of much interest to 
plumbing and heating ‘contractors, has passed both the 
senate and assembly and 1s now tn the hands of the gov- 
ernor. Every effort 1s being made by the state and loca! 
associations of master plumbers to have the governor 
attach his signature to the measure for 10 or more 
years an annual effort has been made to have this bill 
passed without success, but this year for the first time 
it has been passed by the legislature and seems destined 
to become a law. 

The bill amends Section I, Article 
the laws of 1909, entitled “An act relating. to municipal 
corporations, constituting Chapter 24 of the consolidated 
laws,” by adding at the end a new section, No. &8, to 
read as follows 

Sec. 8B Separate speciiications tor certain contract 
Every officer, board, department, commission or 
commissions, charged with the duty of preparing speci 
fications or awarding or entering into contracts for the 
erection, construction or alteration of buildings in any 
county, or city, or the borough of any city, when the 
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entire cost of such work shall exceed $1,000, must have 
prepared separate specifications for each of the following 
branches of the work to be performed 1 Plumbing 
and gas-fitting. 2. Steam-heating, hot-water heating and 


ventilating apparatus. Such specifications must be drawn 
permit separate and independent bidding upon 
each of the classes of work enumerated in aforesaid sub 
divisions: and all contracts hereatter awarded must con 
form to this requirement by being separately awarded, 
it being provided that the firms or corporations shall be 
responsible and _ reliabl The authorities in charge of 
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THE MEHRING & HANSON CO. READY FOR BUSI- 
NESS 


We are pleased to note the tormation of anew company 
in the heating line, the Mehring & Hanson Co., which 
has just opene d attractive offices at 307 and 309 W. Wash 


ineton St.. Chicago. The officers of the new company are 





George Mehring, Chicago. 


George Mehring, president; David N. Hanson, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer, and George H. Dickerson, secre- 
tary Mr. Mehring, whose picture we present herewith, 


has had a wide experience in the heating, ventilating and 
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any county or municipal building, however, will as at 
present be permitted to have such work done as may be 
deemed advisable by their regular employees, or in the 
case of public institutions, by the inmates thereof. 
Section 2. Article 2 of Chapter 58 of the laws of 1909, 


entitled “An act relating to state finance, constituting 
Chapter 56 of the consolidated laws,” is hereby also 


amended by adding at the end thereof a new section, 
No. 50, to read as follows: 

Section 50. Separate specifications for contract work 
for the state. Every officer, board, department, commis- 
sion or commissions charged with the duty of preparing 
specifications or entering into, or awarding contracts for 
the erection, construction or alteration of buildings for 
the state, when the entire cost of stch work shall exceed 
$1,000, must have prepared separate specifications for 
each of the following branches of work to be performed: 
1. Plumbing and gas-fitting. 2. Steam-heating, hot-water 
heating and ventilating apparatus. As in the case of coun- 
ties and municipalities, it is likewise provided that said 
contracts shall be let out to separate and responsible 
bidders, except that the authorities of public buildings 
as hereinbefore noted shall have the power to have work 
in such institutions done by the regular employees, or 
the inmates as the case may be. 

Section 3 provides that the law shall take effect Sept 
|, 191] 

Too much credit cannot be given the Legislative 
(‘Committee of the New York State Association of Master 
Plumbers for their introduction of the measure and their 
indefatigable efforts in its behalf from the very first day 
of its introduction to the day when it passed to the 
governor for his consideration. The committee consists 
of T. E. Kerwin, chairman, Albany; Thomas J. Toumey, 
New York City; Thomas J. Kavany, Buffalo; Charles A. 
H. Kienzle, Syracuse, and George Cropper, Binghamton. 
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power plant business covering a period of more than 30 
years. He has also been prominently identified with 
the Chicago Master Steam-Fitters’ association and the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. The trade in general including the 
architects and building contractors in Chicago have ex- 
tended their good wishes for the new firm’s prosperity 
and we join with them in extending the same greeting. 
++ - 


VENTILATION AND SANITATION ACT IN NORTH 
DAKOTA. 

llouse Bill No. 434 as introduced by Mr. Price to the 
izth session of the legislative assembly of North Dakota, 
is an act for the purpose of governing the construction of 
pub lic school- buildings, and providing for the inspection, 
ventilation and sanitation thereof. It provides for the 
submittal of the plans to the state superintendent of pub- 
lic construction; for 12 sq. ft. of floor-space and 200 cu. ft. 
of air-space for each pupil; for prevention of nuisances 
in toilet-rooms; for free access of air and light to public 
toilet-rooms. 

It 1s a good start, but it is weak in allowing earth- 
closets and privies to be installed. One would imagine 
that the unsanitary features of these should have been 
sufficiently made known so that those who drew the bill 
up would be able to pattern the regulations of these mat- 
ters after those of other states possessing 
which concern public school-buildings. 


future to the 





sanitary bills, 
It is probable, 
however, that the backers of this bill have come to the 
conclusion that half a loaf is better than none, and they 
are waiting their opportunity for amendments in the 
sanitary bill which will bring it up to date. 
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Domestic Engineering ‘*First- Aid-to-the-Injured”’ 


Postal Card Cartoon—No. II. 
‘Why Don’t You Turn Off the Tap” 


This picture shows a conscientious waste of industry. He’s a good 
fellow for he is trying to save the parlor furniture. The wheels 
of his thinking machine are out of order or he would surely have 
turned off the tap. 
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TURN OFF THAT TAP! 
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You are no wiser than he is if you are letting your business-leak 
tap run and mopping up all your spare profits to squeeze them out 
into the cut-price bucket. 

If you desire to join our Missionary ‘“‘First-Aid-to-the-Injured” 
League, we will send you free as many cards as you wish for dis- 
tribution to those that we need to help us. 


Last Post-Card Was a Huge Success 
Hundreds Were Called For 
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THE DEATH OF JAMES MACKAY. 


T U A R Y 


revret lf Al nNcatlhce rive death ()] James \lackay 
e-presidey rh the Kellogg-Mackay Co 
! ers an bhetr heats and plumbing sup 
Vhen the American Society ot Hleating and Ven 
tilating Iengineers he er meeting at Chicago, 
nd expressed Ly resolution sympathy with Mr. Mackay 
n his al] it expected that he would recover 
lle died, however, on July isth, at his home, 4515 Berkeley 
\ve.,, Chicago. The cau his death was typhoid fever, 
Ompanied by iui if pneumatic symptoms 
Vir. Mackay was born in Montreal, Canada, about 185: 
lle was of Scotch-Canadian parentage. Mr. Mackay moved 
trom Montreal to Charlotte, Mich., and was in his earls 
vears associated ith Ik. S. Lacey in the manutacture of 
dryers tor drying pape lle came to Chicago in 1891 
in connection with the Richardson & Boynton Co. When 
this company sold out to the American Boiler Co. in 1893, 


hecoming asso 
time. On Jan. 1, 


the new 


| himse 1} 


interests, 
iirst 
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ship of the concern, and the onerous responsibility of 


consulting heating-engineer. He was a well-known thgure 
at all conventions, and had a large circle ot personal 
friends in the Lusiness. His death will be noted with 
sincere sorrow by all his associates. His general char- 
acter inspired confidence and friendship. He was firm 
and just in all matters, and was unswervingly loyal to his 
convictions of what he thought was right. He was pur- 


posetul and resourcetul and had a kindly nature, which 
expressed itself in many to the younger 
members of the profession 

tro 


GEORGE F. HUGHSON PASSES AWAY. 


TOs acts 


VECTIC 


George fF. -lughson, president of the Hughson Steam 
Specialty Co., 5021-5023 S. State St., Chicago, died at his 
home, 5116 Woodlawn Ave., on Wednesday, July 19th, 
after a short illness. Mr. Hughson was born in St. Paul, 
\Mlinn., March 25, 1860 and came to Chicago in 1888. He 
was for 20 years vice-president and sales-manager of the 
John Davis Co. This company was succeeded by the 
llughson Steam Specialty Co., in 1909. Mr. Hughson 
was president of the company. 

Ile was a member of the South Shore and Glenoak 
Country clubs, and he had a large circle ot friends, hoth 












































The Late James Mackay, Chicago. The Late George F. Hughson, Chicago. The Late Robert B. Humphryes, Mansfield. 
I898, the American Boner | was succeeded by the Kel in and outside of the trade, who will regret to hear of 
oge-Mackay-Cameron | vhich Mr. Mackay became his early death. His widow and a son, Harry H. Hugh- 
vice-president and secretary lan. 1, 1899, the Kellogg son, survive him. The latter will assume the direction 
Mackay-Cameron ¢ became the Wellogg-Mackay Co., of the company. 

\ir. Mackay being appointed vice-president and secretary : a 
of the new organization, which positions he retained till ROBERT B. HUMPHRYES DEAD. 
his death se 

\Ir. Mackay was a member of the Chicago Athletic Club, Robert B. Humphryes, for 27 years a resident of Mans- 
St. Andrew's Society, the American Society of Heating held, O., and one of the city’s most highly respected citi 
nd Ventilating Eneineers, and the Illinois Chapter ot zens and business men, died at his home, 343 W. Fourth 
that body, being past-president of both bodies; of the St., Monday morning, July 10th, after a few days’ illness. 
Rovers Park Lodge and Chapter of St. Bernard’s Com lie had been in ill health for the past 11 vears, but on the 
mandery, and was president of the City Jobbers’ Credit previous Saturday he sustained a slight stroke of paralysis 
\ssociation of Chicago from which he never rallied. 

fhe Masonic funeral services were held at Boydston \ir. Humphryes was born in Newark, N. J., in 1846. He 
Bros.” chapel on July 19th, his body being conveyed over came to Mansfield in 1884, and with his brother, John, or- 
the Grand Trunk Railroad to Montreal at 3 o’clock on vanized what is now known as The Humphryes Mtg. Co 
the same day His final burial services took place in fora number of years he held the position of superintend- 
Montreal on July 22d ent, and upon the death of his brother, John, who was 

There were in attendance at his death W. M. Mackay, yeneral manager, he assumed the duties of general manager 
his brother, of New York City: Alexander Mackay, an- along with those of superintendent. These positions he 
other brother, from Montreal, and Mrs. Rebertson, a sis- held until a decline in health compelled him to retire from 
ter, from Montreal lle is survived by his widow and business. Although not taking an active part in affairs, he 
his daughter Elizabeth, five brothers and three sisters. was vice-president and a member of the board of directors 

James M. Mackay was a prominent figure in heating \ir. Humphryes was very well liked by all the employes, 
circles at the time of his death, being director of the Ke- and all who knew him outside of the factory, whether in 
wanee Boiler Co Hlis life-interests were entirely asso- social or business connections, held him in high esteem. He 
ciated with the heating-industry, his position with the was a member of the Knight Templars and a member ot 


Nellogg-Mackay ¢ involving the general sales-manager- 
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JOHN WEEKES & SON CO. TO INCREASE PLANT. 


The business of the dine’ Weekes & Son Co., wiolesale 
plumbing supplies, has outgrown “the present quarters on 
Factory strect, Watertown, N. Y., and an addition is being 
erected which will double the present amount of floor 
space, giving 42,550 sq. ft. for use. The plant now con 
sists of a machine-room for pipe-drilling machines 
polishing and grinding brass fittings, and a nickel-plating 
department. It is intended later to manufacture ot! 
supplies in addition to the asbestos boiler-covering and 
stove-lining now put on the market. The firm was in 
corporated in 1904 with a capital stock of $50,000, which 
was increased three years later to $100,000, and was 
advanced to $150,000 this month. 
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THE STANDARD PUMP & ENGINE CO’S. EXHIBIT 
AT THE IDEAL HOME SHOW, CLEVELAND. 


The accompanying Hustr ation shows the exhibit made 
by the Standard Pump & Engine Co., 520 Prospect Av 
N. W., Cleveland, ©O., at the Ideal Home Exposition held 
in that city a short time ago. As the illustration shows, 
a comprehensive display was made, according to limita- 
tions imposed by the available space, of the “Standard” 
water-supply systems, and their adaptability to all pos- 
sible requirements of users 1n town or country, for the 
small cottage or the large suburban home, for domestic 
needs or for the demands of large manufacturing estal 
lishments. In fact, as these engines are made for uss 




















The Standard Pump & Engine Co.’s Attractive Exhibit at the 
ideal Home Show. 


in connection with any kind of a water-supply, and are 
run by gas or gasoline or electric power, it is impossible 
to imagine any condition for which there is not some 
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THE UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORA- 
TION’S FLOAT IN THE CIVIC CELEBRA- 
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\ll heatine engineers will be interested 1 hoo 
entitled Ikconomical Steam Production.” published 
listributed by LL. Stmonds & Co. 801 Steinway 

hicago, manufacturers of the Vulcan soot-cleanet 
fact, any one who does heating work of any kind 
gain a better comprehension of the necessity of kee 
clean heating surfaces by a careful reading of thi 
tive booklet is stated that soot 1s the vereatest 
non-conductor of heat It is therefore the reate 
emy of evaporation, it being estimated that one 
inch soot 1s more detrimental to etective neat 
one-quarter inch of scale. A striking statement, pert 
true, 1s made the front page of the Vulean bo 
“Soot leaves 1 trail of smudge from bole 
iuditing-department.” The Vulcan soot-cleane 
move the soot from boilers in seven minute the 
tus being handled by one operator. During the op 
the boiler 3 ised tight, a distinet ad ntace 
pare ne method sian its continual inrus! 

It also obviates chills or boule trains, varante 
even steam pressure and a maximum of boiler-cay 
To tell all the good points the booklet contain 

be to reproduce the catalog. We must therefor 
you to satisty remainder of your curiosity by 
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96 DOMESTIC 


A NEW KITCHEN CISTERN-PUMP. 


The “Domestic” is the name of a new kitchen-pump 
recently placed on the — by The Deming Co. It 
has a closed top, and a large water chamber which pre- 


vents the overflowing of water from the top ot the pump 
The illustration shows the two bolts in the top of cylin- 





The New Domestic Kitchen Cistern-Pump. 


der, and the removal ol these bolts permits swinging thie 
ever either to the right or left 


This is a low-priced but durable pump which has bee: 


decided success from the. start further information, 
prices, and circulars for distribution may be obtained 
trom The Deming Company of Salem, ©., upon request, 
mentioning — Domest engineering.” 
ese 


THE STANLEY UNIVERSAL PIPE-WRENCH. 


lhe Stanley Universal Wr reach Co., Alliance, O., has 
recently placed on the market a new pipe-wrench, which 
is said to have all the good features of the old style pipe 
vrench and many new ones, chief among these, the — 
able handle, making it possible to use the wrench in close 
places, such as trenches, between floors, in corners or in 
iny place where a rigid handle does not permit of a long 
pull This handle, owing to the recesses in the head of} 
the wrench, may be placed in three different positions 





The Stanley Universal Pipe Wrench. 


two angular and one central, these different positions 
being obtained by the release of a simple catch-device 
carried by the handle and extending to the jaw-head, 
locking or unlocking the handle at the user’s wish. This 
makes it possible to give the work three partial turns 
without readjusting the jaw-head. 

This wrench may be placed on the work to pull or turn 
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it one way or pull or turn it the opposite way, owing to 
the jaw-face having reversely arranged toothed portions. 
[ts construction is marked Ly great simplicity and strength, 
each part drop-forged of the best steel. It has two jaw- 
heads fitting closely together by a bolt, making a solid 
jaw-face, causing less danger of crushing the pipe or 
fitting and insuring its successful use on any pipe, flange 
union, reduced fitting, valve or, in fact, any fitting that 
the chain can be put around. Interested parties can ob- 
tain full particulars upon request, mentioning “Domestic 
Engineering.” 
tix ——— 


THE HERBERT SMOKELESS BOILER. 

The Herbert Boiler Co., Root and La Salle streets, 
(Chicago, manufacture steam and water boilers, and tanks 
for any purpose and of any capacity. The company has 
bee engaged in the manufacture of these products since 
1879, and has kept abreast of public demands by introduc 
ing to the market special products which the public needs 
The crusade against the alarming waste of fuel by smoke 
has brought into public attention the Herbert smokeless 
lLoiler, an illustration of which is herewith shown. It ts 
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Sectional View of the Herbert Smokeless Boiler. 


provided with a.coking magazine on each side, the fire 
being built on the center grate. During the process ot 
coking the valuable volatile gases are drawn back in the 
boiler and downward by natural draft over the bridge 
wall into a smoke-chamber, passing up through the in- 
tense heat of the fire on the center grate, uniting in their 
passage with the air-supply. The fire on the center grate 
is replenished with live coals from the bottom of the 
magazine on the side by moving oscillating grates, which 
force the coked fuel to the center fire. The pit under 
the grate is divided into three compartments, those under 
the magazines being used for controlling the draft, the 
door of the center pit remains closed during the coking 
process. A handsome catalog containing all the different 
types of heating apparatus made by the company, will be 
mailed to you upon request. The Herbert garbage-burner 
water-he ater is also shown, providing an economical solu 
tion of the garbage and rubbish question. In writing to 
the company, kindly mention “Domestic Engineering.” 


“CENTRAL-STATION HEATING” 





“Central-Station Heating” is the title of a handsome 
book published by the American District Steam Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., and intended for gratuitous distribution to 
those who are interested in this rapidly increasing metnod 
of supplying domestic comfort during cold weather. Con- 
stant inquiries throughout the year from steam-fitters in 
different parts of the country as to the character and 
service of central-heating plants, have convinced us that 
the need of such a work is wide-spread. Naturally, the book 
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; devoted to the effective presentation of the products of 
‘he American District Steam Co. Aside from that, how- 
ver, the subject of central-station heating is dealt with 
in such a clear and interesting way that it will repay study 
y all steam-fitters who recognize that any day they may 
e confronted by some form of central-station installation. 
(he introduction notes the first central-heating system, 
installed by Birdsall Holly in 1877 at Lockport, N. Y. 
Che essentials for success of a central-heating plant are 
set forth, and extensive descriptions given; plant-equip- 
ment, underground-construction, and features of under- 
ground drainage. The work concludes with a valuable 
presentation of the development in construction of the 
steam-heater. Throughout there are numerous jillustra- 
tions, among the most notable of which are the cross- 
section underground “Standard” construction and the hot- 
water heater, which reveals the elasticity of the steam- 
heating installation. We commend the reading of this 
work as being of great interest. Copy of it can be ob- 
tained from the American District Steam Co. upon request. 
Kindly mention “Domestic Engineering” when writing. 
—___<-—-——_—__—_ 

UNUSUAL DEALERS’ HELPS. 








That the Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., of Kendallville, Ind., 
manufacturers of the Hoosier pneumatic water-supply sys- 
tems, have left nothing undone to assist their dealers in 
getting the pneumatic water-supply system business, is evi- 
denced by their array of very complete advertising liter- 
ature, a booklet for each special topic. Their as- 
sortment is complete and strikingly beautiful, printed in 
many colors, on fine paper, and is profusely illustrated with 
interesting and convincing halftones. The scheme of their 
advertising’ manager was to cover the various features and 
conveniences of these systems, one at a time, in each piece 
of literature. 

Their No. 71 catalogue 1s a work of art. It is the con- 
sumers’ edition, the cover of which is beautifully illustrated 
by a three-color process reproduction, telling an interesting 
story. The design extends clear across the front and back 
covers, and tt*depicts the 20th-century farm--house, with 
running water under pressure, supplied, of course, by a 
Hoosier pneumatic water-supply system to the lawn, a 
spray fountain, the house, the stable and the stock. The 
interior of the catalog is printed in two colors, and is in 
keeping with the cover. It is complete, describing the sys- 
tem simply and without technical phrases. 

Next in beauty is a little 12-page booklet entitled “Pure 
Water and Sanitation.” It deals with the purification proc- 
ess of aerating water, takes up the question of sanitation, 
ind gives some appalling figures, compiled by the state 
board of health, of deaths and sickness caused by impure 
water. It is strictly an educational work which might well 
be distributed broadcast for the good it would do. The 
cover 1s attractively printed in colors. On the front is 
shown a drop of water as shown’ under a microscope— 
enough to give anyone the “willies’—and on the back, 
typical illustration which abounds with human interest— 
the young mother is getting her son ready (in fact he 
is shown quite ready) for his bath. 

Interesting also is a little “Teddy” booklet. “Teddy’s” 
serious features always attract attention. He is shown 
here in a striking speech-making attitude and below the 
igure is the title of the booklet “Above al], the condi- 
tions of farm life should be shaped with a view to the 
welfare of the farmer's wife,” which words he quoted in 
a recent speech. Fhe booklet elaborates on this timely 
advice and tells you how the farmer’s wife is benefited, 
also everybody else—even the live stock, garden truck, 
etc. Again advantage has been taken of the back cover, 
to tell a picture story in favor of Hoosier water-supply 
systems. At the top is shown “The Old Way,” the wife 





stooped with the load of two bucketfuls of water. At the 


bottom is shown “The Hoosier Way,” the lady at her 
kitchen sink, with faucets “a-gushing” simply by a turn 
of the handle. 

This assortment of follow-up is further strengthened 
by a unique portfolio of facsimile testimonial letters. 
There is a printed paragraph on the front, which,. when 
the addressee’s name is filled in, carries the impression of 
an open letter going through the mails. At the top, is 
‘lint & Wallings’ letterhead. » 

In addition to these, there are two more pieces of fol- 
low-up—one a large mailing card and the other a folder. 
oth are very attractively gotten up. 


Their No. 70 catalog, the dealers’ edition, is also very 
complete and interesting, though no effort has been made 
to make it as pretentious as that which has been got out 
for the consumer. <A full supply of this ammunition can 
be obtained upon request to the company. Mention “Do- 
mestic Engineering.” 

<---> 


TRADE LITERATURE RECEIVED THIS WEEK. 


The Richmond Sales Co., New York City, has issued 
a neat booklet on the “Richmond” suction cleaner. The 
illustrations show the cleaner in every conceivable posi- 
tion for use, applied to such different cleaning-action as 
would be expected between carpets and curtains. The 
suction cleaner offers a distinct field of opportunity to 
plumbers, and a study of the booklet will furnish many 
good talking-points, in order to effect profitable sales 
Copy of it can be secured for the asking. The machines 
are manufactured by the»McCrum-Howell Co., noted fo: 
its vacuum-cleaning devices When applying for the 
booklet, mention “Domestic Engineering.” 


The Cleveland Flush Meter Co.. Noble Court and 
W. 22d St., Cleveland, O., is sending out a neat folde: 
illustrating and describing the Cleveland valves. This type 
of valves has no leather cups, packing rings, or dia 
phragm to wear out. It is a floating valve. The water 
in the pockets or indentations forms a lubricant. ‘The 
manufacturers state that the valve is not affected by 
muddy or alkali water \ll parts are interchangeab!: 
and the manufacturers make a five-year garantee. ‘Th 
folder shows several views of the valve, and different 
types of the lever-action with rear or side connection, 
push-button valve, push-button valve with outside regi 


lator, and integral shut-off valve. The folder 1s inter 
esting and can be obtained upon application to the com 
pany. In writing, mention “Domestic Engineering.” 


The International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y., has tssued 
“Handy Reference Book” for 1911. It 1s a small en 
cyclopedia of information containing 115 pages devoted 
to radiation and steam and water specialties. Its principal 
features are the many types of steam boilers manufa 
tured by the company, including such well known name 

“Empress,” “Carton,” “Prince” and “Ihco.” These are 
presented Ly illustrations and specifications. Various types 
of radiators, direct and indirect, are shown, followed by 
specially illustrated descriptions of heating accessories 
The work concludes with a number of special tables, 
among which may be noted as the most valuable that on 
the cubical contents of rooms, which should prove a valu- 
able time-saver to steam and hot-water fitters using it 
Copy of the reference book can be obtained upon applica 
tion to the company. When writing, mention “Domesti 
Engineering.” 

The Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Easton, Pa., has just sent 
us its “Eighth Dish of Roof-Salad, in Eleven Bite.” Every 
bite is good for the commercial digestion. Copy of this 
can be obtained on application to the company. We note 
a little gem from Van Dyke, which says: “Teach me to 
deal very honestly with words and people, for they are 
both alive.” It might have been added, “Especially with 
words, because they cannot fight back.” 


es 


THE EVENT OF THE YEAR IN EVANSVILLE, IND. 





The Peerless Selling Co., Evansville, Ind., is planning 
an elaborate picnic and barbecue on Saturday, August 
5th. It is intended to send a special invitation to every 
plumber in Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, but the com 
pany asks us to announce that all plumbers will be wel 
come, and that while in Evansville they will be considered 
the guests of the Peerless management. On Friday, the 
day preceding the big event, there will be an inspection 
of the Peerless plants. On Saturday the guests will be 
entertained by a band concert all day, an orchestra wil! 
be provided for dancing in the new pottery, the barbecue 
and large dinner will be served in the grove opposite the 
pottery, and there will be athletic contests of all de- 
scriptions. 
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in the Front Seat.—Fig. 2—Nct Swatting, but 


Fig. 1—P. K. Clayton’s Automobile, with P. K. Clayton and F. J. Wagner 
Catching a Fly.—Fig. 3—A Solid Picnic Quartette: Peter Feltman, Jonn B. Kerr, Harry Snow. E. C. Wagner.—Fig. 
4—Wm. F. Knauss and Party, One of the Late Arrivals. 
THE EIGHTH ANNUAL OUTING OF THE CHI- Claus Loeus, of the L. Wolff Mig. Co., and Clifford Peter- 
CAGO NORTH AND NORTHWEST SIDES $On. 


MASTER PLUMBERS’ PLEASURE 


CLUB. 

The Chicago North and Northwest Sides Master Plumb- 
ers’ Pleasure Club held its eighth annual outing and basket- 
picnic on Saturday, July 5th, in Schiller’s Grove, on the 
Desplaines River, near Kolze, IIL, under the most tavor 
thle conditions, the weather being all that could be de 
ired 

Quite early in the forenoon, automobiles, buggies and 
surreys were seen wending their way out on Irving Park 
boulevard, and the procession was kept up till about one 
o'clock, when quite a nice crowd had arrived \mong the 
earlier arrivals were Peter Feltman, ex-president of the 
club, and his family: William F. Bahn, president ot the 
club, and his family; Fred Grosch, vice-president; Alvin W 
Bahn and family; E. ©. Wagner, treasurer ot the Chicago 
Master Plumbers’ \ssoctation and ex-president of the club, 
nd his family; Frank E. Pearson and family, ©. Jespersen 
and family; P. K layton, Colonel Fred J. Wagner, In- 
spector John B. Kerr and Frank Ek. Sievert 

The first number on the program was a thorough exam- 
ination of the picnic baskets, which the thoughtful master 
plumbers’ wives and daughters had brought along. This 
was done at the tables under the pleasant shade trees. The 


excellent orchestra brought along from Chicago was then 
called into service at the dancing pavilion, and the terpst- 
chorean art was enjoved by its strenuous masters and dis 
ciples Baseball enthusiasts were in the meantime getting 
busy on the diamond practicing tor the great game of the 
year which North and West Side master plumbers will 
play against the South Side plumbers’ team at the (Chicago 
Master Plumbers’ outing at Michigan City, Ind., on Wed 
nesday, July 26th 

While this was gotng on the attendance at the picnic was 


increased constantly by late arrivals by automobiles, bug 
gies and by train. notably among these being: Louis A. 
Clausen, I. J. Geis, Paul Jacoby, Charles Mundt, Charles 
Manthie, Julius C. Berndt, Wm. F. Knauss, Hugo G. 
Schoessling, Luke Keefe, G. Franklin, and their families. 
The supply fraternity was most ably represented by the 
following: A. W. Magill, of the Kewanee Boiler Co.. Chi- 
cago; Harry Snow, of the Peerless Selling Co., Evansville. 
Ind.; Fred J. Wagner, of the F. J. Wagner Plumbing Sup- 


Chicago; Wm. Keyes, of the Raymond Lead Co.. 


ply Co., 


Fig. 5—A Magill 


picnickers, 
kodak enthusiasts. 
shown herewith. 
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Photographic Duet.—Fig. 6—They Just Had 
to See What Those Naughty Men Were Doing Down Below 
in Fig. 9.—Fig. 7—The Feminine Photographic Contingent.— 
Fig. 9—The Woodland Scene of the Bear-Dance. The 
Trainer, Harry Snow, Has Just Succeeded in Capturing A. 
W. Bahn, the Wildest Bear in Krazykatiana.—Fig. 10—A. 
W. Magill, Chief Photographic Peripatetician. 


Quite a little time was then spent in photographing the 
something over 60 snapshots being taken by 
some of the results of this work being 
The most untiring photographers were 
a Bahn, A. W. Magill, H. de Joannis and Peter 
Munn. 


The bear-dance was the next number on the program 
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Harry Snow has often entertained his friends with this 
teat, but he outdid himself on this occasion, probably be 
cause he succeeded in capturing an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and well-trained “bear” in the person of Alvin \W 
jahn. Their performance created much enthusiasm and 
enjoyment, the applause being so vigorous and persistent 
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a delightful place to spend a day, and the weather man 
left nothing undone to add to the pleasure of the occasion 
Nearly all the members of the leagues were accompanied 
by their families, and there were in addition to the mem- 
bers many invited guests No picnic is ever complete 


without races, and in order to make happy as many con 





Fig. 11—Excellent Group of the Providers and Purveyors of the Feast.—Fig. 12—The Satisfied Expression on the Faces of 


This Bunch Show that 


that the “Trainer” and the “Bear” had to add several new 
features to the performance. 

Dancing followed this performance until about. six 
o'clock, when the picnickers again felt the need of the sus 
taining power of the picnic baskets. No sooner had the 
needs of the inner man been satistied than the lengthening 
shadows gave notice that night was near, and this was 
taken as the signal of preparation for the homeward jour 
ney. The automobiles and the other vehicles of convey 
ance were soon ready and the trip homeward was begun 
A sudden thunderstorm marred this part of the program 
for some of the picnickers, but most of them escaped the 
drenching. Rumor has it that Ik. C. Wagner’s two um 
brellas did not fully protect liis portly bosom, although hx 
was contident that they would afford ample protection. Up 
to the hour of going to press we have been unable to get 
a contirmation or a demal of the malicious whispering 
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WESTERN PLUMBING AND HEATING LEAGUE’S 
ANNUAL PICNIC. 


The third annual picnic of the Western Plumbing and 
Heating League was held at Dellwood Park, near Jolset. 
ll... on Saturday, July 15th. The North Shore League 
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11 Did Its Work Nobly. 


participated in the enjoyable afta Dellwood Park 1s 
testants as possible, a series of events had been provided, 
for each of which valuable prizes had been donated bine 
list of prize-winners and their trophies, with the names 


of the donors, follows 

kat Men, 180 Ib. and over. First prize, John Biever; push 
nipple VISE, Hi. L. Ek. Peterson. 

lean Men, under 150 Ib. First prize, Theron Walter: 
push nipple vise, ‘ae | I. Peterson 


Boys, 12 vears and under. -turst prize, Raymond Moore 
pearl-handled knife, Hlenchen Hardware Co. 

Girls, 12 years and under. First prize, Ruth Sprechet; 
ball-bearing roller skates, Robert Meers 

Married ladies first prize, Mrs. Beck: aluminum 
coffee-pot, Barrett Hardware Co 

Single Ladies. First prize, Mliss Jennie rye; embroidery 
shears, Poehner & Dillman 

Ladies’ ree-tor-ail kirst prize, Margy Sprechet 


nickel-plated towel-rack, Zinzer Hardware Co 

The great event of the day, of course, was the ball 
game. This was scheduled tor 3:30, and the Aurora Sil 
ver-Plate Co. offered a silver loving-cup for the victors in 
the long anticipated contest 

(;eo. S. Moore captained the North Shore team avainst 
the Western League under Clarence Ruddy, the North 
Shore men winning, 16 to 13. 
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Baseball Fans of the Western Plumbing and Heating League at Detiwocd Park. 
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A STEADY PIG-IRON MARKET. 

The market continues firm and buying by consumers 
is fair. More interest is manifested in the market and 
there are many signs that the market may soon become 
much more active. A feature of the situation is the 
steadiness of Buffalo irons and the firmness with which 
blast-furnace interests in that territory adhere to their 
quotations, but in New York there have been numerous 
inquiries for fair-sized lots for immediate delivery. The 
(hicago market 1s giving a very good account of itself 
and buyers there have more interest in future positions. 
The tonnage purhased is probably not more than enough 
to satisfy current needs. In finished lines, business shows 
an improvement, and, while the U. S. Steel Corporation 
is operating to about 67 per cent of capacity, this will 
shortly be increased. The structural steel market is very 
much better and numerous orders have been received re- 
cently by fabricating manufacturers. Quotations are as 
follows 


No. 2 Southern toundry, Birmingham $10.00 
No. 1 Northern foundry, New York $15.50 to 15.75 
No. 2X Northern foundry, New York . 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 2 plain, Northern foundry, New York 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Northern foundry, Chicago 15.00 
t++o 
OLD IRON. 


The long continued hot weather has seriously interfered 
with the old iron market. Scrap is not coming into deal 
ers’ yards because collectors are unable to get the mate 
rial in, and there is little demand for foundry scrap, be 
cause moulders will not work in this weather. Quotations 
are as follows 


No. 1 yard wrought, long............. $11.50 to $12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short : 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy-melting steel scrap ¢e - 10.75 to 11.00 
Machinery cast .......... even ceece oe “haan 
Wrought pipes and tubes — -..e.. 9.50 tO 10.00 
Malleable castings .. | .... 10.00 to 10.51 
Wrought turnings eee = hl. 1.75 
(‘ast borings : Citas ein 5.25 to 5.75 
Stove plate 850 to 9.00 
Light tron 4.25 to 1.75 

a 

LEAD 


The demand is small, but the market is decidedly firm 
at 4.50 cents New York and 4.35 cents St. Louts. 
+e - 
SPELTER. 


The market is more active and prices are steady at 5.80 
cents New York and 5.60 cents St. Louis. 
a 


LOWER PRICES FOR TIN. 








The arrival of the steamship “Minnetonka” with nearly 
a record cargo of 1,000 tons brought the price of spot tin 
down to a level more commensurate to that for futures. 
Sales of spot have been made this week at 43.50 cents. 
This arrival relieved the situation and belated buyers 
were able to replenish their stocks. The control of the 
situation by the London syndicate continues complete 
and there is-no doubt but that it has made a great deal of 
money in this corner. It is a peculiar syndicate, whose 
operations are carried on by a London tin house of inter- 
national fame, the other members being some wealthy 
French capitalists, some of the Chinese producers and an 
Australian house. The syndicate probably accumulated at 
one time nearly 10,000 tons of tin, tying up about $10,000,- 











000. Whether the profits have been commensurate with 
the amount of money involved and the risk run, is an- 
other matter. Well-informed dealers in New York are of 
the opinion that the worst has been passed, but, on the 
other hand, they fear that the syndicate may boost the 
price at any moment. In consequence they are advising 
their customers to buy only sparingly for immédiate 
needs, but to keep a reserve supply on hand. 
a ae 


LARGER DELIVERIES OF COPPER. 





The report of the Copper Producers’ Association shows 
that deliveries of copper during June were much larger 
and the surplus stocks were reduced by about 8,000,000 
pounds. This is the first reduction of any size since 
January, but there is still reported about 40,000,000 pounds 
more copper than the first of the year. Business is pecul- 
iar, some of the leading consumers of the copper stating 
that although every mill has been running steadily for 
more than two years, never have they had more than two 
weeks’ orders on hand. Makers of copper-wire have a 
fairly good business. Indications point to an increase 1n 
demand in the near tuture 

too 
NEW PLUMBING INSPECTION FORCE FOR ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


The mayor of St. Louis has recently announced the tol 
lowing appointments in the city plumbing department 
Supervisor, Stephen Gilmore; inspectors, Theodore Hill, 
David Craig, Geo. Pepenbrook, L. C. Schwecker, Thos. Bb. 
Graham. The secretary to the board of examiners is J 
Maguire. Mr. Gilmore thus succeeds to the position held 
by Edw. Quinn for a number of years. 

: a o-oo 7 » 

“PRACTICAL APPLIED ELECTRICITY.” 

This book, by David Penn Moreton, B. S., E. E., has 
been written for electrical workers, and is known to be the 
“last word” on applied electricity up-to-the-present minute 
\ book that tells how and why, and with its diagrams, de- 
scriptions and tables shows the reader everything. The 
larfguage is so plain, and the mathematics so simple that 
no one can fail to understand. All interested in electricity 
—old or young—artisan or amateur—expert or experimen 
ter—should own this absolute authority. This is a practical 
book by a practical man for practical men. It has 450 
pages, illustrated with 273 line drawings and 50 half-tones: 
numerous diagrams and descriptions; 20 full pages of ta- 
bles. The index of this volume is most complete, making 
it easy to refer quicky to any desired topic. 

“Practical Applied Electricity” is in all senses an electrical 
encyclopedia—concise, comprehensive, easy of understand- 
ing and covering every line of electrical work as taught in 
the Armour Institute of Technology, an institution of 
world-wide fame. Each subject is classified and treated 
exhaustively. It covers the progress of eiectricity and its 
application up to the present hour. Without its counsel the 
student cannot feel himself to be abreast of the times. 

“Practical Applied Electricity” can be obtained, pocket 
size, 4% x 714 in., for $2.12, postage prepaid. It can be se- 
cured from the publisher, The Reilly & Britton Co., Chi- 
cago, or from the Book Department, “Domestic Engi 
neering,’ 443 South DearWorn St., Chicago. 

SS Oe 

Glenwood, Ia—John Davidson and Everett Phipps 
have formed a partnership and will conduct a plumbing 
business. Mr. Davidson is a plumber of considerable 
experience who has worked for both of the hardware 
establishments in Glenwood, and Mr. Phipps has been 
doing electrical and pipe work. 
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Climbing the Ladder. 


By ““Noswad”’. - 


Chapter I. 


This is not the record of a “high-up” but just the ups 
and downs of an everyday mechanic, doing his best to 
make a living and putting all he knows into every job, big 
or little. 

My apprenticeship and the tirst few years as journey 
inan were uneventful, only steady grind. The old shop 
closed down, and it was up to me to look for another job 
then my troubles commenced. 

Trade was bad in the East so I came to the Middle 
West, never mind how, but | got there just the same 

| had not many greenbacks left, so | began to hunt a job 
right away. Being midwinter, work was quiet in _ the 
plumbing and heating trades. I sought in vain amongst 
the big shops downtown, then tried the suburbs with the 
same results. I was getting discouraged when one man 
| called upon said: “Come again in two months and | 
will find you a job.” TI said, “Two months! I'll starve 
before then.” “Well!” he suggested, “try the big tac 
tories, boy, and strike any old job until spring comes.” 

| thought this good advice, but being a mechanic and 
a plumber and steamfitter at that, | hated to take “any 
old job.” Still, there was nothing else for it, so away | 
went and was fortunate to hit up a job as drill press-hand 
ind general roustabout. This valuable job | held down 
until the robins came. Then | felt the call of the wrench 
and solder pot, quit the drills and struck work with a 
plumber running a shop and three or four men 

| had not been with him many days before | discovered 
that this man seemed to have it in for everything and 
everybody, for he had an everlasting grouch, and | don't 
think IT heard him say a civil word to any one the three 
months T was with him 

He found fault with his men on every possible occaston 
He was a good mechanic, but had the idea that he knew 
it all. 

| took care of the repair-work. My first job was fixing 
up the plumbing on a house that had been partially de 
stroyed by fire. The bath-room and part of stack were 
in pretty bad shape 

Says Mr. Boss: “You need not hurry and it will not 
have to be inspected.” He could have ‘eft out his injunc 
tion to “make haste slowly,” for | think that was one 
of the toughest jobs I ever struck. That fire just cut off 
the lead pipes in the most inaccessible places it could, and 
| wiped half a dozen joints in between studdings and 
joists that would have filled the old time plumber (who 
used to wipe joints standing on his head) with joy, could 
he have had the chance to do that job. 

Most of the jobs seemed to take on the characteristics 
of the boss: each one looked as though it had a special 
grouch against the man with the tools. 

One day I took out a high closet-tank and found the 
lining “all in.” Being pretty handy with the snips, I was 
going to make a new copper lining, but the boss knew 
a thing better than this. He hunted up a tar-paper lining 
which he said fits like the paper on the wall, and ordered 
me to “chuck her in.” I did, and when IT replaced the 
tank and turned on the supply I thought old Lake Frie 
had overflowed its banks.. Then the owner was ready +t 
“chuck me out.” I mopped up the flood, took out that 


pesky lining, and found that the supply valve had pulled 


through the darned thing. I got out, went Lack to the 
shop and told that boss a thing or two. Then I made 
a copper lining and tixed the tank up in good shaps No 
more paper linings for mine 

ne ot the men was a gas-litter, another a steam-titter, 
and each knew very little outside his special branch. Tradé 
was brisk, and they were put on a job to install a 30-gal 
boiler and gas-heater the day atter the work wa n 
ished the lady of the house made the wires red-hot, “those 
plumbers had made such an awful muss,” and asked for 
aman to be sent out at once to clean up. 


The gas-titter and steam-fitter brigade were away on 


separate robs | Was detailed to see what the trouble was 
\rriving on the scene | examined the job under thi 
scorntul eve ol the mustress of the house, and a haraneus 
] 


against plumbers in general and ours in particular 


he 


_ 


| certainly beheld a study in black and white 
hovs had used a black graphite dope and, neither of them 
being used to the handling of plumbing fixtures, had left 
the impression of their dirty hands all over that new 
galvanized tank and the white plaster walls | procured 
some gasoline and waste and cleaned up the best I could. 
to the tune of the lady’s sarcastic remarks 

Up to this time | had not had the opportunity, or to be 
more correct | ought to say, the inclination, to study I 


was to this “all time grouch” that | owed mv ultimat: 


knowledge ot the best trade literature, so that in Spite f 
his taihnge | have alwavs had a soft spot in my heart for 
him 


While | was looking for some special gaskets in the 
othce | came across a small book of “Kinks for the Plumb 
er’. | read a little during the noon-hour and then copied 
the address ot the publisher | sent the 50 cents the same 
night for the book and read and re-read it many times 
This book formed the nucleus of my present library which 
| have acquired, a book at a time, as I could afford it 
\bout this time I also commenced to read the trade papers 

My tinal job with this man was fixing a new china 
lavatory bowl to a marble slab top. I re-leaded in the 
bolts to the slab and cemented on the bow! as T had often 
done before, then proceeded to put in the basin plug. Thi- 
contounded china bowl was my undoing. The flange that 
the upper part of basin plug rests on is usually made too 
fragile; this one was unusually thin, so I proceeded very 


carefully to draw up the locknuts, then put water into th 


bowl: it leaked just a little. I gave another part turn to 
the locknut when, crack | had broken the upper rine 


or flange that held the nickel-plated plug. 

I was up against it for fair: after considering a whilk 
| remembered | had a very thin brass nickel-plated wash 
er in my tool sack. I found it, slipped it over the plug 
and then dropped it into place and completed the job 

Just then the boss came along like they always do 
when something goes wrong. Spotted this new way of 
fixing up. He got mad right away and it was up to me to 
pay for a new bowl or quit. IT quit right there. I happen 
to know that bow! 1s still working; the job was done six 
vears ago and if I had such another accident T would fix 
it the same way. 

(To he Continued.) 
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ISU,O4% Water-Supply System tor Houses, & Charles 
I), Saxton, Boise, Idaho The combination of a water 
ind steam receiving-tank, a tove having water-heating 
means, a steam connection between the latter and the top 

the tank te deliver steam thereto for the expulsion ot 

iter, a pressure-tank to which the expelled water is 
delivered, service pipes leading from said pressure-tank, a 
pipe connecting the two tanks for the passage of expelled 
water to the pressure-tank, a pipe branching from said 
tank connecting pipe and leading to a source of supply 
of water, so that a portion of said connecting pipe also 


water into the water and steam receivins 


erves TO Convey 
tank, and a check valve intermediate the pressure-tank ane 
the urce of water supply 
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Andrews, 


O89 751 HHot-Water Radiator. Walliam 


York, N. Y. The herein described radiator, comprising 
two series of radiator units, one series next to the inlet 
and one series next to the outlet, both series being in 


open communication at their top as to their units and as 
to each other, the units of each series being in open com 
munication at their bottoms, a plug between the two series 
to prevent circulation at their bottom, an inlet pipe for 
one series, a normal outlet pipe for the other series, an 
outlet valve for the outlet pipe, an intermediate connect- 
Ing pipe 8 attached to and open to the lower part of that 
radiator unit which is adjacent to the hereinbefpre recited 
plug of the series of units next to the inlet, a connection 
from the normal outlet valve to said intermediate con- 
necting piping, and an outlet valve for said piping, so 
placed as to shut off flow from the normal outlet, and 
also from the intermediate connection, substantially and 
for the purposes described. 

989,773.—Bath-Tub Fixture. James Flockhart, Denver, 
Colo. A bath-tub fixture, comprising a post detachably 
connected to the rim of a tub and projecting upwardly 
therefrom, the said post consisting of a body part de- 
tachably connected with the base, and a top part relatively 
smaller than the body part detachably connected with the 
body part, and carrying loose sleeves having towel-sup- 
porting arms, the said top part being provided with a 


| 
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cap for holding the sleeves in position, and a reduced 
threaded portion for connecting the same with the body 
member, the post intermediate the top and base being 
equipped with soap, sponge, and brush holders. 


989,816.—Lavatory. Joseph W. Sharp, jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa In combination with a lavatory having a top slab 


and a basin formed with an overflow channel and an over- 
How opening leading from said basin into the channel, of a 
removable nozzle fitted in a recess on the under side of 
top slab and projecting through said overflowing 
opening into the basin, said nozzle extending across the 
overtiow channel and through an opening in the wall there- 
of, and means for attaching an inlet pipe to the nozzle on 
the outside of said wall. 
Faucet-Filter. Morton Harloe, Hawley, Pa., 
assignor to Crystal Manufacturing & Patent Co., Hawley, 
Pa. The combination in a faucet filter of a cup and an 
open receptacle containing filtering beds and supported 
in said cup, and a foraminous bottom to said receptacle: 
the dimensions and arrangement of said cup and recep- 
tacle forming a chamber around and below the receptacle 
having inlet and outlet openings and providing unimpeded 
passage of liquid from the inlet to the outlet, a receptacle 
for filtered water closing the space above the filtering 
beds, and means forming a joint between said cup and 
two receptacles. 
990,132.—F lush-Tank 


said 


989 965.- 


Control. Benjamin S. Hodgkins, 











<= 990.442 














Lewiston, Me.—In combination a flush-tank, a flush-pipe 
connected therewith, a siphon located within the flush- 
tank and having its long leg connected with the flush-pipe, 
a cylinder, a casing connecting the lower portion of the 
cylinder with the lower end of the short leg of the siphon 
and having two openings for establishing communica- 
tion between the siphon and the cylinder and flush-tank, 
a pivoted flap valve comprising diverged wings arranged 
alternately to close the openings of said casing and auto- 
matically operated Ly the flow of water through said cas- 
ing, a plunger loosely fitting the cylinder and arranged 
to operate therein, a shaft mounted upon the flush-tank 
and having an end extending beyond a side thereof and 
provided with a arm, said shaft having a second arm 
which is connected with the stem of the plunger, a pull 
device connected with the outer arm of the shaft, and a 
spring for holding the plunger elevated and returning the 
same to normal position when released after being op- 
erated. 

990,218.—Fountain-Spittoon. Rudolph F. Bigalke, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, to A. C. Clark 
& Co., Chicago. In a fountain spittoon, the combination, 
with the spittoon having an outlet and with the water sup- 
ply means, of a removable overflow device insertible in 
the outlet and providing for the usual drain of water for 
the bowl, said device having a centrally arranged over- 
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flow pipe extending upwardly into the bowl above the 
plane of the outlet for draining the bowl in case of stop- 
page of said outlet for usual drainage through said device, 
and an air-pipe passing through said overflow for relieving 
the air when the overflow pipe is in operation. 


990,442.—Washtub Attachment. William J. Kibby, 
New York, N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Spacesaving Appliance Co., New York. A receptacle at- 


tachment comprising a frame conforming in shape to the 
cross-sectional contour of the receptacle to which it is to 
be attached, said frame formed with grooves on the inner 
surfaces of its vertical arms extending only a portion of 
the length of said arms, a gate movable bodily vertically 
in said frame and provided with a packing, said gate also 
formed with T-shaped openings at its upper edge, a bar 
detachably supported by the frame and screws having 
enlarged portions entering said T-shaped openings for 
positively forcing the gate toward or from the frame 


990,580.—Pipe-Tapping Machine. Philip Mueller and 
Anton C. Schuermann, Decatur, [Il., assignors to The H 
Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill In a tapping 


machine, a valve body, a main valve therein, said body 
having a by-pass formed in a wall thereof and leading 
around said valve, by-pass valve of the compression type 
for controlling communication through said by-pass on 
opposite sides of the main valve, and an operating device 
common to both said valves, said device permitting opera 
tion of one valve independently of the other. 
990,646.—Waste-Pipe Connection. \lexander Fisher, 
Montreal, Canada. In waste-pipe connections, the com 
bination with a flooring having a pipe-hole therein, of a 
metallic connecting piece having a depending portion ex 
tending through said pipe-hole and terminating at its upper 
end in an outwardly extending flange at right angles to 
said depending portion and resting on said flooring, a pipe 


length extending upwardly and terminating beneath the 


upper surface of said flooring and having a flange pro 
Jecting outwardly and upwardly therefrom into and 
through said hole under the aforesaid flange forming an 
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a 
annular recess between the main pipe length and tne 
vertical flange into which the aforesaid depending piece 
extends, and a substance tilling said annular recess up to 
the top of said main pipe length 
990,723.—Closet-Seat Benjamin [F. Fridge, sr. Ellis- 


ville, Miss. In a sanitary closet seat, a supporting struc 
ture including a top provided with an opening, a remo, 
able metallic seal member having Tl opentheg, the aeries 


| 


ginal edee of the seat member terminatiny in a tlat surtace 


to engage the top of the supporting structure and support 

the seat member over the o eniny of t he stpporting struc 
t*t 

ture and having tlh UupW irdly curved portion which ter 


minates ina downwardly directed continuous tlangve which 


extends into and overhangs the opening in the supporting 


structure in spac ed relation to the latter Opcning, the tree 
edge of said flange beine curved backwardly. said curved 
portions and tlange providing smooth surtaces, and 

guard carried Ly and secured to the underside ot the seat 
member between id flange and the outer edee of the 


met at dac sent membe r ana projecting ote shes om sleaae” a 
the supporting structure so tha 
the latter opening to prevent 


seat member on the supporting structure and to protect 


t it mav envave the edve o 
, | 
i« 


lateral displacement ot thi 


the user from attack by insects, the lower eda ot thre 
guard at its opposite sides being inclined rearwardly, and 


a cover for the opening in the seat member, substantially 
as shown and described 


Q9OO 751 \utomatic Flushing-Valve Samuel ¢ Laidley, 
Chicago, ill. Ina tlushine-valve, the combination of a cas 
ing, having a fluid chamber therein, a fluid inlet passage 
and a fluid outlet passage communicating with said cham 
ber, a movable member within the fluid chamber, a head 
upon each end of the movable member, the head on one 
end having a valve member therein, controlling commun} 
cation between the inlet and outlet passages of the fluid 
chamber, said valve being held in closed position during 
the actuation of the movable member in one direction, by 
fluid pressure exerted against the face thereof, means 
for shifting the valve to open position, whereby com 
munication is established Letween the inlet passage and 
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> 
the outlet passage, and means 
to normal position, substantially as described. 
990,894.—Hot and Cold Water Cock. Daniel W. Mc- 
Neil, Cincinnati, ©., assignor to John Douglas Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. In a hot and cold water cock, the combination 
of a shallow cylindrical casing having hot and cold water 
ports formed in its wall, an actuating stem journaled in 
the sides of the casing, a cam secured upon the actuating 
stem within the casing, valves adapted to regulate the 
opening and closing of the hot and cold water ports, said 
valves having inwardly projecting valve stems with semi- 
cylindrical enlargements adapted to contact with the pe- 
riphery of the cam, and means for holding said heads in 
contact with the periphery of the cam 


983,268. Fire-l[ydrant. William W. Corey, St. Louts, 


Mo. 
983,271. Pipe-Wrench. Ernest Enderes, Littleport, Ia. 
983,411. Draft- Regulator for Heating- Furnaces. George 
B. St: ambaugh and Peter W. Brunner, Washington, D. ¢ 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


Massachusetts. 


Pittsfield.—M. H. Condron, a local plumber, has just 
received a carload of steam-heating boilers, the largest 
ingle order of boilers ever received in this city. The 
car came direct from the factory and was so profusely 
decorated as to attract attention all along the line. Mr 
(‘ondron has contracts for installing the boilers as _ fol- 
lows: four for John Hogan; two for Thomas J. Healey; 
one for A. V. Phillips; six for Frank W. Hubbell; one for 
Joseph B. Hanrahan; three for Eric Sunstrom; two tor 
James Devanny; two for James Reagan and three for 
harles ©. Peterson 

Fall River —Superintendent of Public Buildings D. H. 
Shay is receiving proposals for plumbing work to be 
done at the N. B. Borden school 

Leominster.—The school committee has awarded a con- 
tract for heating and ventilating the addition to _ the 
Priest street schoolhouse to the Jennison Plumbing Co., 
of Fitchburg, for $2,584. The contract for plumbing goes 
to J. B. Farnsworth & Co, of Leomunster 

Holyoke.—Pres. C. P. Lyman presided at a meeting of 
the Holyoke Master Plumbers’ Association, the newest 
organization of the craft in the state, a few nights ago 
Routine business was transacted and a discussion of the 
local situation followed 

Hull—A new heating and ventilating plant is being in 
stalled in the Osgood schoolhouse by W. W. Campbell, 
of Boston. The system comprises two steam boilers with 
both direct and indirect radiation. Ventilation is secured 
Ly means of electrically-driven fans. 

Amherst.—The trustees of the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural College are advertising for bids for a complete 
plumbing system and a complete heating and ventilating 
system for the proposed new dairy instruction building to 
be erected on the college grounds. 

Pittsfield—The board of public works has awarded a 
contract for plumbing the Pontoosuc schoolhouse to the 
John P. O’Connell Plumbing Co., of Boston. Other bid- 
ders were: Nolan & Hibbert, W. G. Backus & Sons, D 
F. Farrell & Co. and John H. Retallick. 

Joston.—Acting Mayor Collins, who is presiding over 
the destinies of the city while Mayor Fitzgerald is in 
Europe, has approved two contracts. One 1s with the 
William N. McKenna Co. for installing new sanitation in 
the Martin schoolhouse, Roxbury, for $2,775, and the 
other with P. J. Sullivan for doing similar work at the 
Lucretia Crocker schoolhouse, also in Roxbury, for $5,089. 
W. F. Arkinson & Co. were the lowest bidders for the 
first-named contract, but refused to accept the work and 
forfeited the check for $300 which was deposited with the 
hid. The complete list of bids follows: Martin school- 
house: W. F. Arkinson & Co., $2,175; William N. Mc- 
Kenna Co., $2,775; P. J. Sullivan, $2,800; D. A. Horgan, 
$3,139. Crocker schoolhouse: P. J. Sullivan, $5,089; D. 
A. Horgan, $5,716; John O’Connell, Inc., $6,300; William 
N. McKenna Co., $6,592. 

Medford.—P roposals for plumbing, heating and ventilat- 
ing the proposed addition to the Curtis school have been 
received as follows: Plumbing: Page & Curtin, $925; 
William P. Kane, $980. Heating and ventilating: Nich- 
& Drown Co., $2,767: Lynch & Woodward, $2,864; 


ols 





for returning the valve 


Whitten & Jackson, $2,967; Isaac Coffin Co., $2,985; Cleg- 
horn Co., $3,200: Page & Curtin, $3,700; Walter B. Ross, 
$2,693; Bradlee & Chatman Co., $3,422; Ingalls & Kendri- 
ken, $3,095 

Rhode Island. 

Providence.—Bids for the installation of new copper 
hot-water tanks in the basement of the Federal building 
have been received by Collector George W. Gardiner, the 
custodian of the building, and forwarded to Washington 
for approval. The lowest bidder was the American Plumb- 
ing Co., of this city. 

Providence.—Reuben S. Bemis has been unanimously 
re-elected plumbing inspector by the city government. As 
has been the case for many years past, there was no oppo- 
sition whatever to Mr. Bemis’ election. 

Connecticut. 

Hartford.—The contract for doing certain plumbing 
work in the high school has been awarded by the board 
of contract and supply to Frank D. Ellison. Mr. Ellison’s 
bid for the work was $7,300. 

Bridgeport.—Messrs. Schietinger and Lawdig have 
opened a plumbing shop at 1378 Main St. Both members 
of the new firm are experienced men and they will take 
contracts for plumbing, tinning, heating, ventilating and 
metal cornice work, } 

sridgeport.—L. N. Mills has the contract for plumbing 
in the new addition to the plant of the A. & F. Henkels 
Co., on Connecticut avenue. The building is to be one- 
story high and 188 by 62 feet. 

Putnam.—A new set of plumbing rules have been 
adopted by the town of Putnam and henceforth the plumb- 
ers will be obliged to jive up to them explicitly. 

Maine. 

\ugusta.—Within the next three months .every board of 
health of a city or town where there is a system of water 
supply or sewerage, may appoint inspectors of plumbing 
and at least one member of the board of health in such 
cities or towns must be a practical plumber. This is in 
accordance with a new law passed at the last session of 
the legislature. 

New Hampshire. 

Portsmouth.—A $40,000 fire which started in a garage 
on July 8th destroyed the plumbing establishment of 
James W. Burrett. Mr. Burrett was a heavy loser. 
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GQVERNMENT CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED. 





Supervision Architect James Knox ‘Taylor, Treasury 
Wepartment, Washington, D. C., will receive sealed pro- 
posals as follows: 

Until 3 p. m,. Aug. 8, 1911, for the construction com- 
plete, including plumbing, gas-piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring, of the executive mansion at 
luneau,’ Alaska. 

Until 3 p. m., Aug. 10, 1911, for the construction, com- 
plete, including plumbing, gas-piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring and interior lighting fixtures, 
of the U. S. nost- office at Lebanon, Ky. 

Until 3 p. m., Aug. 14, 1911, for the construction, com- 
plete, including plumbing, gas-piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring, of the U. S. post-office and 
custom-house at Richford, Vt. 

All proposals should be in accordance with drawings 
and specifications, copies of which may be obtained from 
the custodians of the above sites or from the office of the 
Supervising Architect at Washington, D. C. 
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SYRACUSE MASTER PLUMBERS’ ANNUAL 
OUTING 





The Master Plumbers’ Association of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will hold its annual outing at Owasco L ake Park, Auburn, 

Y., on Wednesday, July 26th. The outing will be an 
all- day affair, the picnic party being scheduled to make 
its start at 9:20 a. m. The arrangements for the event 
are in the hands of the following committee: August 
Schall, chairman; D. R. McCarthy, W. Coling, J. J. Reidy 
and A. Vandenburgh. An interesting list of games and 
races has beer arranged for the outing. The committee 
promises to provide for refreshments and it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the event will be a most pleasant 
and successful one. 














